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7% CHAPTER VI. 
\ tions’ to cross the Pampas--Leave Buenos Ayres with a 
. idavie cavalcade--- Region of thistles---A ppetite of the Peones 
- 108---Biscachy--- Excessive heat- -Pampa Indians---Trifling 
deration set on a bullock---Confusion occasioned by a Pam. 
«Immense herds of cattle on the Pampas---Exteut of the 
-Comparison of the scenery of the Pampas with the 
of Russia. 
December 28th. Heat excessive, which makes one 
‘of the preparations for our journey across the Pampas 
very laborious, that of stowing our baggage-carts, two 
of which we have purchased. ‘These are capacious, 
rude, uncouth-looking vehicles, with cane sides, and roof 
covered with hides, the body balanced upon two prodigious- 
lyhigh wheels, for the convenience of passing through riv- 
ers. We have also purchased for our own conveyance a 
coach, called here a galera, the seats running side- 
ways, and the door at the end : being perfectly new, it cost 
one thousand and forty-five dollars, which at the present 
rate of exchange is not quite two hundred pounds sterling. 
Mpcarringe we brought from England was found totally 
wifit for the roads of this country, the axletree being 
much too narrow and the wheels much-too low; besides, 
on the score of capacity, it was eegether inadequate to 
the accumulation of goods which all and each of us had 
provided, as well for general convenience as for individual 







powder, and shot; chronometers, sausages, thermome- 
ters, barometers, and biscuits; telescopes, books, pens, 
ink, and sugar; a change of linen, razors, soap, lemons, 
and oranges; after the most ingenious packing, and to 











say nothing of the contents of our own pockets, left but 

scanty room for ourselves, and when each had set- 
tled into his place, there was just room, and no more, 
to give Carlo a berth on a Cheshire cheese. 

According to the custom here of posting, each horse 
is ridden by a postilion; and as each of our vehicles re- 

‘quired four horses, we were under the necessity of hiring 
nine peones* for the journey : one horse in each carriage 
isalways ridden by a postilion from the post houses, for 
the purpose of conducting the animals home. 

Wealso hired a capataz, who superintends the peones, 
manages the concerns of the journey, and is supposed to 
possess ingenuity sufficient to repair the frequent dama- 
ges that occur ; for which purpose the requisite tools are 
provided, and amongst them, spades, shovels, and pick- 
axes, must not be forgotten, as there are many opportuni- 
ties of converting the peones into pioneers. 

In the cool of the evening, after the moon had risen, 
we left Buenos Ayres, a formidable cavalcade ; the galera 
taking the lead, the two baggage carts following, and the 
capataz bringing up the rear: our twelve horses, nearly 
as wild as the twelve postilions who mounted them, 
making fruitless efforts to free themselves from their 
dexterous riders. Some of these were negroes, but most 
of them, notwithstanding their originality and novel ap- 
pearance, recalled forcibly to my memory the “ Boys” of 
my native land. ; 

* The uncombed, dishevelled locks—the once black hat 
@many dinted shape, pitched some how or other on the 

head—the rent garment of a species of frieze—the bare 

leg, indifferent to a squeeze between the horses—the spur 

(a most unmerciful instrument of punishment in this 

country) attached to the naked heel—the devil-may-care 

kind of way in which they gallored us through ruts, over 
stones, and round sharp corners—the flourish of the whip 
above the head—the wild shriek to encourage the horses 
to go faster when the animals were going as fast as they 
had power to go—the arch glance of pride and satisfac- 
tion occasionally cast backwards at the passengers with- 
in, and accompanied with a touch of the hat, evidently 

Meaning, “ There’s driving for you, your honour !”— 
altogether awakened reflections in my mind that occupied 
me very happily until we stopped at La Figura. 

This is the first post from Buenos Ayres, and here we 
Were to pass the night, and have a- specimen of the ac- 
fommodation we were to expect upon a journey of seven- 
“teen hundred English miles. When we arrived, the in- 
habitants, I suppose, were all in bed, for not a soul ap- 
peared, and all doors were shut, except one of a detached 
outhouse, consisting of four bare walls, a thatched roof, 
and mud floor, which was the post house, that is to say, 
the travellers’ hotel. ‘Those who chose to enter it did so, 
and spread their mattrasses upon the floor: I preferred 
the open air, and selected a berth under the galera, the 
Inside being occupied by our chief commissioner, who, 
of course, had first choice in these matters. 

— 
; * All classes of workmen are called peones. 


comfort. Guns, pistols, hams, and sabres ; rum, brandy,] 
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29th. Thermometer at noon 94°. We travelled this 
day only thirty-six miles, in consequence of being obliged 
to wait for one of the age carts, which we had lost 
sight of in the rear, and which did not come up until the 
evening, when we aseertainéd the delay to have been oc- 
casioned by the axletree taking fire. 

30th. Taemenielle 90°. Detained the whole of this 
day at Canada de la Cruz, the fifth post, and about seventy 
miles from Buenos Ayres, for the purpose of repairing 
the wheels of our carts. It must here be observed, that 
not a particle of iron, not even a nail, is used in the con- 
struction of these vehicles ; they are every where secured 
with wooden pins, and bound with strips of hide, which 
very reasonably prevents it being a matter of surprise, 
that in a galloping journey they should occasionally re- 
quire repair. 

Baron Czettritz and I, to kill time, killed several cou- 
ple of a very large species of snipe, which, with doves 
and plover, afforded excellent sport; but the sun soon 
compelled us to desist. 

The country for leagues round is covered with thistles, 
which at this season are to be seen growing to the pro- 
digious height of eight, and, in some places, ten feet : 
cattle which go in amongst them to seek a shade from the 
sun, and to feed upon the grass beneath, are completely 
concealed. These thistles* form almost the only fuel 
for the few inhabitants who are scattered over this vast 
wilderness : not a tree is to be seen, with the exception 
of a few peach trees, which have been planted in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the huts. 

31. Left Canada de la Cruz, but got no farther than 
Areco, one post of six leagues, where the repairs of our 
baggage carts again compelled us to pass a day. 

The great number of dogs that are to be seen at all the 
posts has been noticed by every traveller in this country. 
They are commonly of large size, and, from the abun- 
dance of meat which they devour, in good condition. 
They give immediate warning of the approach of 
strangers, whom they all sally out to bark at, but seldom 
injure. 

In the evening we were sadly tormented by divers 
kinds of insects: they did not, however, prevent our 
peones from making a hearty supper, for these ten men 
devoured nearly two sheep at that meal. The sheep 
were full grown, of common size, and cost three shillings 
each. Killing, skinning, roasting, and eating, did not 
exceed thirty-five minutes. They were devoured, as is 
customary here, without bread, or vegetables of any 
kind. The latter, in this part of the country, at least, 
— not to be considered amongst the necessaries of 

e. 

The Gauchos, or inhabitants of the endless plains 
called pampas, are, in appearance, a fine race, but, in 
comparison with the peasantry of England and France, 
little better than a species of carnivorous baboon. Their 
immense herds of cattle and flocks of sheep afford them 
sufficient means of existence without trouble, and on 
these they live contented; bread and vegetables are but 
little thought of; not that they cannot be had from the 
soil, but because it requires pains and labour to produce 
them. As to the comforts of social or domestic life, even 
of the humblest kind, they are altogether unknown ; and 
yet I know not how it is, that Iam neither disappointed, 
dissatisfied, nor displeased, with any thing I have hitherto 
seen of the habits or the character of these people.t 





* At certain periods of the year, when the clover withers, enor- 
mous thistles, ten or twelve feet high, suddenly shoot up, hem in 
the roads and paths, and form a dense and impenetrable barrier. 
Mr. Head remarks: “ The sudden growth of these plants is quite 
astonishing: and though it would be an unusual misfortune in 
military history, yet it is really possible. that an invading army, un- 
acquainted with this country, might be imprisoned by these thistles, 
before they had time to escape from them.”—Ed. 

t The title of Gaucho is supposed to have been derived from an 
Indian term literally signifying ‘‘ eye open,” bestowed probably on 
account of their quicksightedness. Mr. Haigh says, ‘‘ A more frank, 
free, and independent being than the Gaucho, does not exist.” 
After describing his dress, saddle made of a simple wooden tree, 
covered with leather, with a stirrup of wood or silver, and his silver 
or iron spurs of enormous circumference, and with sharp spikes, 
he adds, ‘“‘ He always carries the lasso, a rope made with twisted 
hide, about thirty-five feet in length, and very slight and flexible: 
he forms one end into a slip noose, which he can throw over the 
head of any animal with unerring aim. He gathers the lasso into 
coils before he discharges it, always retaining hold of one end, and 
thus secures his object. In this manner the wild deer and ostriches, 
which are fleeter than horses, are generally taken. Sometimes the 
force of the balis at the end breaks the victim’s legs. A large 
carving knife, about fourteen inches long, placed in a leathern 
sheath, which is stuck in his girdle or leggings, completes the 
Gaucho’s equipment, and thus simply armed and mounted, he is 
lord of all he beholds. The lion and tiger, the wild bull and horse, 


a in ’ =e 
Doctor Johnson observes,—and the traveller in South 
America must admit the truth of the observation,—that 
“Every mode of lif has its conveniences. The idler, 
who habituates himself to be satisfied with what he can 
most easily obtain, not only escapes labours which are 
oftenefruitless, but sometimes succeeds better than those 
who despise all that is within their reach, and think 
every thing more valuable as it is harder to be acquired.” 
It appears to me that the Gauchos are indifferent about 
any thing that is beyond their reach, and set no value on 
that which is hard to be acquired ; ergo, they are satiefied 
with their life: and certainly I have never seen amaonget 
them that abject, that degrading misery, which is so 
general among the peasantry of Brin go bragh : 
January 1, 1826.—This new year we commenced 
early, for at three o'clock we Were already upon our 
journey. The morning was delightful, and before the 
sun displayed his powerful influence, birds, animals, and 
Insects, new to us, were to be seen in every direction, 
enjoying the freshness of the early hours. The biscacho, 
which some travellers have called the rabbit of the pam- 
pas, may, I think, with greater propriety, from its size 
and appearance, be compared to the badger, which it 
also equals in the severity of its bite and the tenacity 
fy hold: the flesh is by some considered excellent 
As the day advanced the heat became dreadful, and 
two of our horses died upon the road from its efféets, 
aided, no doubt, by the murderous spurs of the riders, 
which are used with an indifference towards the animal 
truly shocking. 
With respect to the method in which horses are har- 
nessed in this country, I am doubtful if the draught be 
not more easy to them than by the mode adopted in 
Europe. Here, a very broad strong girth is used to the 
saddle, and under the flap, behind the rider’s thigh, is 
attached an iron ring, to which the trace is secured by a 
toggle ; so that the whole draught depends upon the girth, 
and there is but one trace to cach horse. From the 
moment of starting, the animals are made to canter, and 
for three, four, or even five leagues, are seldom allowed 
to alter that pace, unless it be to quicken it into a gallop; 
trotting is never permitted. 
Towards evening we arrived at the post of Arecife, 
and bathed in the river of that name; a considerable 
stream, but which the solar heat had rendered a complete 
warm bath. The post house here has a deep ditch round 
it, and a strong palisade to defend it from the attacks of 
the Indians, who make incursions into this part of the 
country from the Patagonian side, and have frequently 
driven off all the cattle within their range, murdering 
the men who chanced to fall into their hands, apd making 
captives of the women and children. Not many days 
before our arrival, a large body of these barbarians ap- 
peared, but the neighbourhood being apprised of their 
advance, had assembled and defeated them. Measures 
are now being taken for the better security of the fron- 
tiers against them.* 
Baron Czettritz and I had an hour’s excellent sport in 
shooting wild ducks, teal, snipe, and doves, all of which 
were in abundance. In the course of our rambles, I dis- 
covered a bullock that had fallen into a deep pit of water, 
out of which it struggled in vain to extricate itself. I im- 
mediately hastened, partly from motives of humanity, 
partly from supposing it a subject of importance to the 
owner, to acquaint the post-master, who was proprietor 
of the soil for many miles round. He was sitting under 
a shed, smokin» a cigar, with not fewer than a dozen of 
his peones lying on the ground around him, indulging 








ground, and in the whole course of his life, perhaps, has never 
visited a town, and hardly knows what a government is."’"— Ed. 


* “The Indians” says a traveller who has recently returned te 
this ity from Buenos. Ayres, “inhabit the pampas beyond the 
Christian boundaries. They are the aboriginals of the soil, and in 
very many respects, resemble the tribes of North America. Like 
them, too, their numbers bave greatly diminished. They are always 
in deadly feud with the Gauchos. ‘They are free, fearless, and fe- 
rocious, never give nor receive quarter, and wage a perpetual war 
of extermination. Their prodigious feats of horse hip ish 
even the Gauchos. ‘They sweep over the plains with the relentless 
fury of their own pamperos, leaving blast and indiscriminate 
carnage in their path.” Mr. Haigh declares that “from being 
constantly on horseback, the Indians can scarcely walk.” Southey 
in the History of Brazil, states that in pn cag “even at the 
pulperia, or drinking house, the people continue on horseback. 
Every thing is done on horseback. If they fish, they throw the 
net and draw it on horseback ; bd draw gj from ow ve on 
horseback, they pre the smallest quantit mortar ding 
upon it ete A tye they who are within reach of a church 
usually hear mass on horseback at the door. Gambliog, however, 








the deer and ostrich, alike dread him. He owns no master, tills no 





makes them dismount.”—Ed. 
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in the siesta, all of whom I expected he would have in- 


stantly roused to rescue the bullock when I delivered my | saw palaces, chateaux, and villages, and met with several 
breathless account of its fate; but, to my surprise, and| persons who complimented her upon her literary produc- 
not a little to my annoyance, he received the intelligence] tions. All these circumstances indicate intelligence, art, 
with as much indifference as if I had informed him of] industry, and the presence of human beings, however 
the fate of a kitten. “I suppose,” said he, with infinite] thinly scattered over the country; but in South America, 
composure, “ it wanted to cool itself.” But,” cried I,} for hundreds of miles, the traveller sees nothing to remind 
with infinite warmth, “will it not be drowned ?”—| him either of the one or the,other. The wretched huts, 


On her lonely journey, Madame de Stael occasionally 


“Quien sabe !”’ (Who knows!) 


away at his segar. 


We left Arecife in the evening, and proceeded eight 
leagues to Fontezuelas, where we arrived very late, hav- 
ing wandered from the road to a,considerable distance, 


in the dark. 


rejoined he, puffing 


called posts, cannot possibly be mentioned as an excep- 
tion, for they serve only to mark the place where horses 
may be changed, but where no sort of accommodation 
can be obtained; and where their half dozen inhabitants 
exist, if not in primitive barbarity, certainly in primitive 
ignorance of every thing in this world beyond their own 


In the middle of the night, when all our senses were} limited necessities. 


lulled in sleep, a sudden gust of wind carried off counter- 
panes, sheets, and sundry pieces of wearing apparel, be- 


observed. 
hung like-a mourning pall above us, with a loud clap of| 


thunder, restored our wondering and wandering senses,| ly hot, but from the current of air through the windows 
and these were warnings of which we all knew the ne-| of our galera, which our quick rate of travelling kept up, 
cessity of immediately availing ourselves. Here was to| we suffered less inconvenience than might have been ex- 
pected. In our passage over an extensive morass, we 
his bed and bed clothes, but in so violent a hurry as toim-| had frequent and formidable attacks from the “ wing’d 
pede the accomplishment of his object. There were two| squadrons of beleag’ring flies,” against the stings of 
which stockings and light trowsers were no protection. 
met precisely at the narrow door of the post house, which} We passed the river Saladillo, and one or two other 
each hoped to enter first, but where they formed so de-| streams, most of them insignificant; though in the rainy 
termined a barrier, that neither their own efforts, nor the] season, which is approaching, they would no doubt occa- 
clamorous impatience of those without, could force a|sion trouble and difficulty. 


be seen a person, with legerdemain agility, bundling up 


others, each with his mattrass and bedding in his arms, 


passage for many minutes. There goes Mr. Scriviner 


in pursuit of his hat, and although right before the wind,| we travelled for about 120 miles through a country of 
more agreeable aspect, though not a tree as yet appeared 
way, because particles of thistles an’ sic like, form a very] to our view, the whole being one vast field of rich pasture. 
unsteady footing for bare feet, and because a broad-| This is the true pampa of South America, of which we 
brimmed straw hat has decidedly the advantage in such| have of late years read and heard so much in Europe. 


with all sail spread full to the gale, he makes but little 


a chase. 


I cannot say that we suffered so much from the pam-| six cows and a bull, imported rather more than two cen- 
pero as from apprehension, but we certainly had only|turies ago from Spain, range at large over this ever ver- 
time, after forcing the entrance into the hut, to save our-| dant surface of inexhaustible luxuriance. I have been 
selves from a most violent rain, which lasted for two hours, | credibly informed, that their numbers at the present day 
bear no proportion to what they were before the devas- 

2d. A beautifully fine morning; all nature refreshed| tating havoc of the late civil war ; still they appear to a 
by the last night’s rain ; several ostriches and small deer| European eye in countless multitudes, and leave the 
were occasionally to be seen, without evincing much| traveller no longer cause to wonder that such fine ani- 
mals should, at one time, have been slaughtered in thou- 


The tail-piece to the preceding chapter represents the| sands, merely for their hides. 


and inundated the flat around us. 


alarm at the rattling of our vehicles. 


mode in which the Gauchos take their game on the 


must have tended to break the solitude of her journey, at 
fore the owners had time to secure them, or indeed before} the same time that it proved she was in a country of ra- 
they could imagine what had happened. It was really| tional beings—I mean the frequent passing of couriers. 
curious to witness the scene of boisterous confusion that] As to the swiftness, I dare say we can equal it upon the 
so instantaneously sueceeded the calm and quiet of sleep :| pampas in South America, for the gallop is the pace 
the dreadful war-whoop of the Indians, rushing into our| used from post to post; and this day, with our heavy 
 bivouac, could not have occasioned more vehement sensa-| baggage carts in company, we have travelled twenty-four 
tions of alarm. I must confess, that when first startled] leagues of the country, a distance not less than eighty 
from repose, I imagined that some such calamitous event} English miles; but since we left Buenos Ayres, we have 
had actually occurred, and in an instant I was in a posi-| met with only one solitary courier; and in a distance 
tion of defence with my double-barrelled gun. The} little short of two hundred miles, with but one travelling 
baron, I suspect, was under a similar apprehension, for| party, which proved to be General Miller and his aid-de- 
I observed him staring wildly round him with his couw-| camp, on their way to Buenos Ayres, to embark for Eng- 
teau de chasse naked in his hand; an instrument he al-|land. The many and severe wounds which this distin- 
ways carried about him by day, and at night placed un-| guished officer has received in the cause of liberty in 
der his pillow, pour etre sur de moi-meme, as he himself] the patriot service of South America, have compelled him 
to resign the governorship of Potosi, to seek a restoration 
A few drops of rain from a heavy black cloud, that} of health in his native land.* 


Madame de Stael mentions another circumstance that 


January 3d and 4th. The weather has been extreme- 


After leaving the region of thistles before mentioned, 


Innumerable herds of cattle, the progeny, it is said, of 


It is imagined by many persons in Europe that the 


ew bade adieu to the region of thistles, through 
which we had travelled for upwards of one hundred miles, 
and which, on each side of the road, extended as far as 
the eye could reach. At this season of the year, in con- 
sequence of these gigantic weeds being parched by the 
sun, the country, at a distance, had the appearance of 
being covered with ripe corn; but the scene was too mo- 


cattle here are, for the most part, perfectly wild, without 
any particular owner, and that, like the deer or the os- 
triches which roam amongst them, they may be hunted 
and killed by whomsoever pleases to do so. ‘This I have 
been given to understand was actually the case some fifty 
years ago; but of late, the value of hides and tallow as 
articles of exportation, has induced a very jealous care 
on the part of the cattle-breeders of the pampas, who 
have each a private mark branded upon every animal, 


notonous to afford any agreeable impression. 


de Stael, on her journey into Russia, remarks, “ there is| and which is registered to families, with all the form and 
so much space that every thing is lost—” “meme Ics} legality attending arms and crests in the herald’s office. 


chateaux, meme la population. On diroit qu’on traverse 





un pays dont la nation vient de s’enaller.” Here, on the 
contrary, the traveller would say that he traverses a 
country where the nation is yet to come ; for every thing 
exists as nature first formed it, unimproved, uncultivated, 


untouched.* 





the ostrich he is pursuing, the distance between them gradually di- 
minishing, his neck stretched out, and striding over the ground in 
the most magnificent style. but the latter is soon lost in the dis- 
tance. and the Gaucho’s horse is often below the horizon, while 
his head shows the chase is not yet decided. The pursuit is really 
attended with considerable danger, for the ground is always under- 
mined by the bischachos, and the Gaucho often falls at full speed. 
If he breaks a lib, his horse probably gallops away, and there he 
is Jeft in the long grass, until one of his comrades or children come 


“ ‘ F rr + wore Pe teeta = rouge —_ = to his assistance, but if they are unsuccessful in their search, he 
tion :—* In the whole o 40 region, there is not a weed] has nothing left but to look up to heaven, and while he lives drive 
to beseen. The coarse grass is its sole produce, and in the summer, | trom his bed the wild eagles, who are always ready to attack any 
when it is high, it is beautiful to see the effect which the wind has] ¢jen animal. ‘The country has no striking features, but it pos- 
in passing over this wild expanse of waving grass: the shades be-| ceases, like all the works of nature, ten thousand beauties. It has 
tween the brown and yellow are beautiful. The scene is placid also the grandeur and magnificence of space, and I found the 
beyond description : no habitation or human being is to be seen, un- jtieae l crossed it, the more charms I found in in”— Editor. 


‘ : A : * “ Memoirs of General Miller” have since been published, and 
hind him, his balls flying round his head, and as he bends forward] those who have not read the interesting work, will, I am sure, cor- 
towards his prey, his horse straining every nerve. Before him is} dially thank me for this little note strongly recommending it. 


less occasionally the wild and picturesque outline of the Gaucho on 
the horizon, his scarlet poncho or cloak streaming horizontally be- 





I do not, however, assert that this jealousy extends 4 
far as to prosecute, imprison, or transport, any casual of. 


for his purpose. I am quite satisfied, that if a proprietor 
of a herd of cattle, in riding amongst them, happened tp 
see a bullock or two recently killed and flayed, it would 
occasion nothing like the regret, horror, or revenge, that 
the melancholy spectacle of a hare or a pheasant trea. 
cherously noosed occasions in England. I doubt if ‘the 
Gaucho would even pull up his horse to indulge for a 
moment in the contemplation of his loss; he might, in. 
deed, as he passed the spot, exclaim, “Ho! what the 
mischief is this!” and continue his ride, whistling or 
singing, in tones ill according with feelings of sorrow, 

This noble plain, entirely covered with pasture, ex. 
tends many hundred miles into the regions of Patagoni 
where it is yet unexplored. M. Humboldt calculates its 
area at 70,000 square leagues. “ This area,” he observes, 
“of the pampas of Tucuman, Buenos Ayres, and Pats. 
gonia, (they are all united) is consequently four times ag 
large as the area of all France.” 

No lawn was ever laid down with greater precision by 


been by nature. Not a stone is to be seen on its sur. 
face. I can scarcely give a better proof of the flat 
ness, and unvarying smoothness of this pampa, than by 
stating, that this day, (4th of January) we travelled 
with ease and facility from the post of Desmochados to 
that of Fraylemuerto, a distance called thirty-seven 
leagues, but which cannot be less than 120 English 
miles; and this, considering our laden baggage Carts, 
and delays at post-houses in catching horses, is assur. 
edly rapid travelling ; nor must it be forgotten that the 
same postilions (our peones) performed the whole task 
without any symptom of fatigue. 





POSTING IN THE GALERA ACRO3S THE PAMPAS. 


5th and 6th. Very hot weather. We left the pampas, 
and had not travelled many miles in the province of 
Cordova, before the country assumed a park-like appear- 
ance, from trees and woods, which, since leaving Buenos 
Ayres, for the first time presented themselves to our 
view. The face of the country, however, still continued 
a dead flat, the soil to all appearance like rich garden 
mould. 

The river Tercero, which is navigable in some places, 
we crossed without any difficulty; but at the Rio Se. 
gundo, about twenty-five leagues farther, towards Cor- 
dova, it required eight horses to drag each of our cat- 
riages through. Upon the banks of this river we had 
excellent shooting—wild ducks, snipes, doves, and wood 
pigeons in abundance. 

We were particularly struck with the immense num- 
ber of grasshoppers, as we imagined them, though they 
were, in fact, a small species of locust, which, for the 
last two days, covered the road and adjacent parts for 
miles, and upon which flights of hawks and kites were 
to be seen gorging themselves. 

I have remarked that the scenery of the country has 
changed; yet from the long continuance of the wilder- 
ness, and the want of variety in the landscape, (the trees, 
for instance, algaroba, chanar, and pequillin, being all of 
the same species, mimosa) there is a monotony in 
whole, which seems to have been already most accurate- 
ly described by Madame de Stael in her “ Dix Années 
@’Exil,” when travelling through Russia; for although 
that account refers to a country at the other extremity 
the globe, it intrudes involuntarily upon the memory, 
owing to the extraordinary resemblance it bears in many 
instances, to the features which present themselves here, 
and also to the feelings they excite in the mind of the 
traveller. ‘Though I was driven with great rapidity, it 
seemed as if I never advanced, so monotonous is the 
country. I was under that sort of delusion, which some- 
times comes over us at night, when we imagine we are 





going at a great rate, though never stirring from the 


fender, who, in want of a hide, might kill an ox or a horse. 


the hand of man, than this vast interminable plain has 
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I fancied that this country was the image of infi- 

nite space, and that it would require eternity to travel 

hit. There is scarcely any variety of trees in it ; 

we are even disposed to regret the absence of stones, so 

weary are we sometimes of meeting with neither hills 

nor vallies, and proceeding on without seeing any new 

° ” , 
objects 

CHAPTER VII. 

—Expenses of a famity in that city—Father Lo- 

arial ot esadante : rr saabfotieoncetf fi 4 Cordova—Vinchu. 

cas—Locusts—Jesu Maria—Post of Mocha—Change of scenery— 

Meeting of travellers. 

Jannary 7. Early in the morning we perceived, for 
the first time, a termination to the vast ocean-like plain, 
over which we had travelled for more than five hundred 
miles. Large blue mountains appeared before us in the 
horizon, and were hailed by our party with feelings simi- 
lar to those excited by the discovery of land, after a 
voyage at sea. As we advanced, the scenery became 
truly grand ; and was suddenly enlivened by the appear- 
ance of the city of Cordova, situated in a deep valley,| 
upon the edge of a river, and extending like a vast pano- 
rama beneath us. 

We descended a long steep hill, at which it was ne- 
cessary to alight, and soon afterwards arrived at an ho- 
tel in the centre of the town, where we found good ac- 
commodation, and every attention that we expected. 
The road, or at least the track, from Buenos Ayres to 
Cordova, might, with little pains, and very little judg- 
ment, ge shortened nearly one hundred miles; but, as 
neither pains nor judgment were ever exerted for the 
benefit or convenience of this country by its late unwor- 
thy rulers, it is a subject of no great surprise, that road 

ing should have been neglected as well as every 
other improvement. . As this road now runs in its primi- 
tive tortuous direction, it cannot measure less than 550 
miles from Buenos Ayres to Cordova. This we traversed 
within the space of nine days, including all delays, and 
sleeping every night at a post house,—not in one—for I 
never had a wish to change the canopy of heaven, for 
that of the cobwebbed roof, and troublesome insect in- 
mates of a miserable hut. 

Cordova is a neat and respectable town, but nothing 
in comparison with its importance in the time of the 
Jesuits, who held their head quarters here for many 
years, and acquired immense possessions throughout 
this fine province. ‘These fathers, either for the pomp- 
ous exhibitions of their imposing religion, or for the 
benefit of the souls of the inhabitants, thought fit to erect 
a grand cathedral, ten large churches, and several spa- 
cious convents for themselves, for Dominican friars, 
Franciscan friars and nuns, as well as a very extensive 
college for Jesuitical instruction ; all of which were rich- 
lyendowed, but are now poor indeed. 

The college is conducted on liberal principles, but I 
am inclined to think that the religious houses are fast 
approaching general dissolution; for, although the 
priesthood have still a strong party here, and, to use a 
significant term of Lady Morgan’s, many young 
“priestlings” are training up, and may be seen in the 
streets and at the doors of convents, yet, when the pre- 
sent inhabitants of these castles of indolence and ease 
have gone to give an account of all the good they have 
done on earth, there will be, in all probability, an end 
-of the monkish tribe in Cordova, where, and for hun- 
dreds of leagues round, they once ruled with uncon- 
trolled sway. 

The present population of Cordova may be estimated 
at about thirteen thousand. The inhabitants are kind 
and friendly to strangers: the climate is fine, and the 
general state of the atmosphere dry, though the tem- 
perature is occasionally subject to great variations: 
the market is well supplied with provisions, and living 
altogether very reasonable. A family consisting of| 
fen or twelve persons may rent a house in the city of 
Cordova, and live in the most respectable manner, on 
an income of from three to four hundred pounds a year. 
It will enable them to move in the highest circle of 

top, and to keep the luxurious appendage of a lord- 
Mayor-like coach, elaborately gilt, and drawn by four 
mules, for parading the ladies round the public 
Momenade, to which all the company of the town re- 
fort in full dress to pass the delightful evenings of 
simmer, and where the most fastidious European taste 
Will find nothing objectionable, either in the manners, 
8; or attractions of the assembly, in which 
strangers at all times are sure to meet with a cour- 

teous reception. 
ing our week’s sojourn in Cordova, I visited all 


backed chair, and accompanied me round the extensive 
and as upright a carriage as one who was not half his 
age. n 

way to the college, to ransack the remains of the Jesuits’ 


the Virgin accompany thee!” said Father Lorenzo, em- 


in the bass. 


to relinquish their lazy and uncleanly habits, while it 


proved of his smoking in your presence, or of his in- 


dulging in many little familiarities which in England 


the convents, in the hope of picking up old books, old 
manuscripts, old prints, or old paintings, but without 
the least success. The owners themselves did not 
know what they possessed, and the remains of the li- 
braries (for they are now perfect wrecks) were very 
far from what might be expected, considering their 
former importance. In the Jesuits’ College, I ransack- 
ed one room, containing what the present owners called 


nearly two thousand volumes, did I leave unexamined ; 
bat I found by far the greater number to be upon the 
mystical subjects of the Roman Catholic faith, the His- 
tory of Saints, and the Life of Ignatius Loyola. 

It is worthy of remark that, at the breaking out of 
the revolution in this country, for an extent of more 
than three thousand miles, including the cities, towns, 
and villages of Peru, Chili, and Rio de la Plata, there 
was but one old printing press, and this formerly be- 
longed to the Jesuits of Cordova. The Spanish govern. 
ment rigidly prohibited that inestimable invention 
being made available, lest it should, as in other parts of 
the world, promote the progress of civilization, science, 
and liberty. 

In the convent of Dominicans I became acquainted 
with Father Lorenzo, now in the eighty-second year of 
his age, of which fifty-one years had been spent in the 
gloomy cell where I found him at his frugal meal of 
fruits and bread. 

His drink, however, was something more potent than 
the crystal fluid, being a bottle of excellent old Mala- 
ga, which, in the course of an hour’s extremely interest- 
ing conversation, we finished in fair and equal propor- 
tions. The cheese, a donation from a fair penitent, as 
he informed me, was excellent, and the bread better 
than any I had hitherto eaten in this country. The 
water-melons were delicious, and the prickly pears of 
superior flavour. A cup of coffee, followed by a glass 
of aniseed, the richness of which made amends for the 
indifference of the former, concluded a repast which I 
really enjoyed for its intellectual gratification, quite as 
much as for the sensual pleasure which the refection 
afforded. 

Father Lorenzo had evidently a pleasing satisfaction 
in relating the past events of half a century to one who 
listened to him with such peculiar interest : the conver- 
sation terminated by a piece of wholesome advice upon 
abstinence, and a well applied moral discourse upon the 
eager pursuit of riches, and the dissatisfied disposition 
of man; “who,” said he, “ leaves his home, his family, 
and his friends, to traverse seas, mountains, and fo- 
reign countries, even at the hazard of his life, for the 
mere sake of procuring a little more. dross from the 
bowels of the earth to add to that which he may already 
possess in sufficiency for his wants; and, in the whole 
of his selfish and perilous career he perhaps seldom— 
may be never,” (he added with strong emphasis, at 
the same time looking up and outstretching his arms 
towards heaven)—“ never thinks upon that God who 
has protected him throughout in health and safety, and 
who, in an instant, can snatch him from his adored 
treasure, and summon him to that world where all the 
riches of the mines you are now going to explore will 
no more avail than the soles of this sandal !—Vanitas, 
vanitas, omnia vanitas, fili mi !” said the old man, strik- 
ing with his crook-handled stick the bottom of his san- 
dal, and at the same time drawing his hand across his 
eyes, as if to remove a rising tear excited in pity of 
mankind. 

“ Farewell, Father Lorenzo !—thanks for your hospi- 
tality, for your pious admonition, and your well meant, 
well directed hint ;” then, extending my hand for the 
farewell shake, he rose from his large heavy leathern- 


cloister to the door of his convent, with as firm a step 
“ Adios, padre mio!” saidI; “Iam now on my 
library.’—“ Go with God, my son! may the blessing of 


bracing me cordially in his arms: he then retired to the 
choir to chime in with a yoice which still filled its part 


During my stay at Cordova I made every exertion to 
provide myself with a servant, and had two or three 
slaves upon trial; but I found it hopeless to induce them 


was impossible on my part to submit to them. A ser- 
vant here would consider you a monster if you disap- 
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ancient books, from top to bottom—not a book, out of 


would be considered somewhat more than extraordinary: 
Our chief commissioner purchased a mulatto for three 
hundred dollars, and I offered two hundred and fifty for 
a negro, but the owner would not bate a rial of his de- 
mand of two hundred and sixty dollars; and as I did 
not think he had movement, shape, and figure, worth 
the money, I declined the purchase, although he was 
warranted sound and frec from vice. 

As I sat this day at the head of the dinner-table in a 
large vault in the hotel, it was amusing to observe the 
countenances, the costumes, and operations of six or 
seven half-naked attendants. One, a negro, with a face 
the polish of which Day and Martin might envy, was 
cleaning the inside of a spoon with his thumb, previous- 
ly to handing it to a gentleman who had just called for 
one, to take soup out of a large deep dish which was in 
the middle of the table, and out of which he ate in prefer- 
ence to using a separate plate. Here stood a malatto, 
en chemise, washing the plates in a corner of the room 
as they were taken from the table ; there his companion, 
in similar costume, with a long stick, furnished at one 
end with a large plume of ostrich feathers, for the pur- 
pose of fanning the company, and at the same time to 
disperse the flies which filled the room in tormenting 
swarms; yonder another nigger, with eyes and mouth 
extended, in dire amazement at us white-faced foreigners. 
But the pencil of a caricaturist could alone do justice to 
the scene. 

13th. Exceedingly hot weather; re-packed our bag- 
gage carts, and after providing all the requisites for 
travelling, left Cordova in the evening. The requisites 
for travelling mean, in this country, every thing that 
convenience and necessity demand; for, except in the 
towns, which are hundreds of miles apart, nothing of 
the kind can be had. Not only a canteen with plates, 
knives, forks, &c. but also tables, chairs, cooking uten- 
sils, beds and bedsteads, must be carried by those who 
know not not how to rough it, and who cannot dispense 
with the comforts of civilised life. Beef or mutton may 
be always obtained in the journey across the pampas, 
but nothing else must be expected; the want of even 
pure water is occasionally a severe privation, for in 
some places, where there is no river in the neighbourhood, 
and where the people have not taken the pains to sink a 
well, they have only a large reservoir, close to the habi- 
tation, in which the rain is caught—I cannot say pre- 
served, for no care is taken of it. I have frequently 
drunk from those holes, which have become receptacles 
of frogs, toads, and reptiles of divers kinds, known and 
unknown ; this, however, is not the case at houses of 
tolerable repectability. 

In Buenos Ayres, rain water is considered a great 
luxury, and in some houses tanks are formed for pre- 
serving it in the under-ground stories. A gentleman of 
my acquaintance informed me that the tank under his 
house held upwards of six hundred pipes of water, and 
I never heard that this under-ground ocean occasioned 
dampness in the apartments above. 

On leaving Cordova we crossed the river, which is 
broad, but not deep at this season of the year; we then 
ascended a steep hill, and found ourselves in a countr 
thickly covered with shrubs and bushes, amongst whic 
we saw partridges.in great numbers, and of two kinds ; 
one such as we have in Europe, the other full as large 
as a moderate sized barn-door fowl. 

We arrived at Chacarilla, the first post, six leagues 
from Cordova, where the host and hostess, perceiving 
we were “decent people,” obligingly warned us against 
sleeping within their house, in consequence of the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from vinchucas,* a species of 
Brobdignag bug, which infests most houses in this coun- 
try during hot weather: their bite is extremely severe, 
and if rubbed or scratched, from which it is difficult to 
forbear, occasions very serious inflammation. In size 
and appearance, these insects resemble the common 
beetle, but are much more active and evidently more sa 
gacious, for they seeem to watch and reconnoitre at the 
entrance of their retreats before they venture out. They 
are dreaded by all travellers, and, in the present case at 





* Southey, in his excellent history of Brazil, remarks that “ all the 
plagues of Egypt seem to have been transferred to the lowlands of 
South America. Ticks of every size, are numerous enough tojform 
a curse of themselves. The open country swarms with fleas, so 
that he who lies down upon what he supposes to be clean turf, 
where there is no vestige of man or beast, rises up black with 
these vermin. The vinchuca, or flying bug, is more formidable in 
houses than in the open air. Breeze flies and wasps torment the 
horses and mules, but the common fly is far the most serious 
plague both to man and beast, in this country. It gets into the 
ears and noses of those who are asleep—deposits its eggs, and un- 
less timely relief is applied, the maggots eat their way into the 
head, and occasion the most excruciating pain, and death.” —Ed. 
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least, by the natives; for, when I enquired how the 
owners of the house managed to protect themselves from 
these reptiles, it was replied, that they never slept in 
their house when the weather admitted of sleeping 
out of it; and when the rains kept them within, they 
never slept at night, which is the time the vinchucas 
leave their holes and corners in search of blood. The 
family at this post are respectable and extremely civil. 

14th. This has been a day of excessive heat, and to 
the unfortunate horses of excessive suffering; the im- 
mense spurs of the postilions have been making dread- 
ful havoc, which neither humane entreaties nor angry 
remonstrances could put a stop to. Often have I been 
the cause of additional suffering to the poor beasts when 
my interference was meant for their relief; their heart- 
less riders would then only scoff at what they thought a 
squeamish sensibility, and could never understand the 
object or necessity of sparing a horse from being whipped 
or spurred to death in the performance of his work. 
Mares escape this barbarous treatment, being never 
worked, unless it be to tread out the corn in time of har- 
vest: touse a mare for riding in South America is a 
subject of ridicule and scorn. 

After my arrival in this country, I had many times 
heard of the extensive ruin occasioned by locusts, and 
when at Buenos Ayres I was informed, that a year or 
two before, they had not only devoured fruits and vege- 
tables, but even destroyed large trees, by eating the 
shoots and younger branches, and in many instances the 
bark from off the trunk. The truth of this information 
has been confirmed in the course of to-day’s journey, by 
the evidence of my own eyes, when passing over a very 
large tract of country where all the trees were in a 
withered state; not a single leaf was to be seen upon 
them, and the greater part of their branches and stems 
were stripped of their bark, while the shrubs seemed as 
if they had been swept away by a scythe; the whole 
exhibiting the singular and extraordinary appearance of 
the dreariness of winter in the midst of summer. 

In was impossible to view with indifference this scene 
of desolation, and impossible not to reflect upon the 
blessings of that happy land which is free from such 
ruinous plagues. Here, the locusts suddenly appear like 
a mist or dense cloud, and wherever they alight they 
entirely consume all the fruits of the earth. I have 
heard it said, that when every vegetable has been de- 
stroyed, they will then prey upon each other. They 
rose in swarms before us as we drove along the road, 
while others remained so thickly spread upon the ground 
that the horses destroyed them at every step. 

We passed through Jesu Maria, an ancient possession 
of the Jesuits, of which there remain six or eight huts, 
and the ruins of two large churches and a convent; 
the last of which had a magnificent garden attached to 
it, and was surrounded by a high stone-and-mortar wall, 
the first we had seen in the country. The situation was 
picturesque, and all around exhibited signs of former 
care and industry; but it seems as if the instruction of 
the fathers had not been of so solid or permanent a na- 
ture as their buildings, for the present generation have 
inherited from them little more than the mere name of 
Christians. 

The family at the post-house of Macha, where we 
stopped this night, is highly respectable; the females 
are above the usual standard, and the master a man 
of intelligence beyond what we had hitherto been in the 
habit of meeting with. I confess this is not saying 
much in his praise, where the knowledge of drawing 
out an agreement for the.sale of so many square leagues 
of land, or a receipt for the purchase-money of a slave, 
had, up to the period of the revolution, been deemed 
quite sufficient for ordinary education. 

Books were rigidly prohibited by the Holy Inquisi- 
tion; reading, therefore, was out of the question; nor 
have I yet met with a single book in the house of any 
private person since I left Buenos Ayres: even in that 
city, where education has made such rapid strides’ of 
late years, and where there is much literary talent, books 
are not yet generally considered as forming a neces- 
sary and agreeable part of the furniture of every 
house. ; 

The rising generation, however, throughout South 
America, have advantages which their parents had not. 
A liberal education is now not merely permitted, but 
imparted to all classes where there are the means of 
doing so. Books are sought after, and collections will 


no doubt take place, where, hitherto, even a Guthrie’s 
Geography has been prohibited. 

A delightful bath of clear running water is to be 
found in the orchard of the post-house of Macha, and 





good duck and snipe shooting in the neighbourhood. 


15th. This day we have travelled but twelve leagues, 
in consequence of the extreme difficulty of the way, for 
I cannot call it the road, there being only tracks of 
horses, or of wheels, to guide us in our rugged pro- 
gress. The rumbling tumbling we have endured in 
our galera, in its bounces over roots and ‘broken 
branches of trees, into ruts and through thickets, is ad- 
mitted by us all to have been the most violent exercise 
we ever underwent, and excites our surprise how it has 
continued without fracture or dislocation. Four Chris- 
tians, such as we are, one-dog, two paroquets, (saved 
from being put into a pie at one of the post houses,) 
boxes, packages, books, guns, pistols, biscuits, cheese, 
and ham, have been jostled, pounded and compounded, 
pitched, and tossed, and crossed, throughout the day’s 
journey, with all the celerity of a juggler’s balls. 
Habit, however, becomes second nature, and six or 
seven hundred miles’ travelling has caused us to endure 
this uneasy kind of perpetual motion with much less 
annoyance than we probably should have felt had we 
not been thus trained to it. 

The country has now altogether changed in aspect; 
we are in the midst of hills and valleys, some of them 
rocky, some sandy, and some with rich pasture, where 
large troops of fine mules are bred, chiefly for the sup- 
ply of Peru. Game abounds every where; partridges 
of three kinds, small, large, and larger; snipes, ducks, 
teal, doves, pigeons, and parrots. We stopped on the 
road to shoot our supper, which we have been in the 
habit of doing latterly, with great success and amuse- 
ment. 

In the course of the day we passed over vast tracts 
of country desolated by locusts. About a mile from 
the post-house of San Pedro, where we stopped for the 
night, there is a delightful bath, formed by Nature in a 
deep rocky ravine, where runs a small river, in which 
we indulged for an hour. 

16th. We travelled this day over rugged hills and 
mountains, and through stunted woods many leagues 
in extent: I have not yet seen a tree of any magnitude, 
or fit to be called dimber. Twenty or thirty miles of 
our journey lay through a straggling forest of palm 
trees; their appearance may at first interest a stran- 
ger, but, except that cattle eat the fruit or seeds which 
fall from them, they are neither useful nor ornamental. 

The insufferable heat compelled us to stop for three 
or four hours in the afternoon at Pozo del Tigre. The 
neighbouring mountains are thickly wooded, and the 
dwelling of tigers, of whose depredations among 
flocks and herds I heard many stories from the post- 
master, with some few instances of their attacks upon 
Cristianos. M. de la Condamine, in his travels in South 
America, written nearly a century ago, observes, that 
the tigers he saw in that country, “ differed neither in 
size nor beauty from those of Africa.” He also men- 
tions, that on the banks of the river Amazons they are 
the most dangerous adversaries of the crocodile, and 
perhaps the only animal that dares to encounter it. 
When the tiger approaches the brink to quench his 
thirst, the crocodile-raises its head to seize him, as on 
similar occasions it attacks oxen, horses, and mules. 
The tiger then strikes his claws into the eyes, the only 
undefended vart of the crocodile, which, instantly 
diving into the water, carries down the tiger, who 
suffers himself to be drowned rather than forego his 

rey. 
. o the evening, we proceeded six leagues farther, to 
the post of Portezuelo, where the jurisdiction of Cor- 
dova terminates, and where that of Santiago del Es- 
tero commences. 

We had just finished our delicious meal of snipes, 
doves, dust, and the liver of a sheep, all fried together 
with onions, when a vehicle, which I shall not call a 
carriage, arrived at the post-house with two officers 
from Potosi; this being the second time that we had 
met with travellers in a distance of seven hundred 
miles. 
cavalry, and Don Angel Sanches, an officer of artillery, 
were from the army of Peru, with leave of absence 
from Bolivar, after eight years’ hard service, of which 
they gave us an extremely interesting account. In 
speaking of their regiments and the conduct of their 
armies in the numerous battles in which they had 
fought, bled, and conquered, the climax of their praise 
was in comparing themselves to the troops of Napoleor 
Bonaparte: they never once alluded to the conquerors 
of those troops. ‘* Napoleon never had finer troops, a 
better disciplined army, or braver warriors!” was seve- 
ral times affirmed in the course of conversation; but I 
am disposed to think that Napoleon’s glory would never 





These officers, Don Mariano Diaz, an officer of] 





have attained the pitch it did, if his warriors had no 
been “better disciplined” than the motley armies gf 
South America; nor would his marshals have recejye 
the coronets and crowns of dukes, kings, and pri 
had not their military talent surpassed the Capacities of 
Indians, Negroes, Samboes, and Creoles, although thy 
courage and conduct of these latter in the field hy 
in many instances, been eminently displayed. No. 
withstanding the fatigue of both parties, after a joltj 


journey in the heat of an overpowering sun, we sat y 


conversing and smoking cigars until past midnight 
when I laid myself down, and soon “ steeped my sense 
in forgetfulness.” 

———— 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Performances of Post-horses—Dispute with an Alcalde—Rijy 
Saladillo— Delightful serenity of the nights—The Balsa & 
scribed—Excessive heat—Santiago del Estero—First glingg 
of branches of the Cordilleras. 

Jan. 17th and 18th. Our journey has been through 
a loose sandy soil, with rocks, bushes, and a few treg 
of larger size than what we have hitherto seen, regen. 
bling in some degree the oak. 

Just as we were about to leave the first post, a cat 
with two travellers arrived, on their way from Poto 
to Buenos Ayres. After a few questions relative to thé 
state of the rivers, we continued our route, and had not 
proceeded far, before the postilions, who had condutte 
the travellers, passed us with their return horses in 
full gallop, which, as I have elsewhere observed, is the 
usual pace. The stage the travellers had just con 
cluded was seven leagues; thus these horses, befor 
they reached home, would have toiled nearly fifty Eng. 
lish miles, without ten minutes’ rest; for, as to feeding 
or baiting, that is never even thought of. The great 
abundance of horses admits of long and sufficient inter. 
vals of rest, otherwise no animals could endure such g. 
vere work. 

The destructive ravages of locusts again appeared 
Every tree, for several leagues on each side of the road, 
as far as we could see, was stripped of its leaves, and 
many of their bark, presenting to the view a withered 
wilderness, which required only frost and snow to com. 
plete the scene of desolation. 

Every day, as we now advanced, we were satisfied 
that no English carriage could go through, or ort, 
such places as our galera had passed, without being 
broken or upset. Some of the places would apper 
quite impracticable to a person who had never travelled 
out of England; yet, with four or five horses, we pro 
ceeded at a rate of between eight and ten, and often 
twelve miles an hour. Sometimes, where high gras 
and weeds had covered the tracks, we rolled soflly 
along, as if driving through a meadow; sometimes We 
dashed over fallen trunks, decayed stumps, and roots 
trees; sometimes, through briars, and bushes, and 
tending branches; the peones encouraging their horses 
with loud wild shrieks, and flourishing their hide 
whips over their heads, which are usually covered with 
a handkerchief, loosely flowing from under the hat, 
catch the breeze and counteract the rays of the sl; 
their various-coloured ponchos floating in the air be 
hind them, their trowsers tucked up above the knet, 
leaving the leg naked ; while the disordered appearante 
of the tackle, and the large heavy ship-like vehick, 
with the half naked passengers within, dissolving unde 
a nearly vertical sun, formed altogether a most extrait 
dinary scene, worthy of being sketched by the 
of a Wilkie. : 

We saw many large flocks of parrots, screaming bi 
deously to warn their young brood, which they seem 
aware are considered a delicious ingredient for a 
voury pie. 

In spite of our desire to proceed, we are every day 
compelled to stop several hours at a post-house, on a 
count of the oppressive heat, to which neither man ti 
beast can be exposed without the most severe s 
ings; 98° of Fahrenheit is the lowest mid-day tempet 
ture to which we have been accustomed for several days 

At the post-house of San Iones we passed a couple 
hours, listening to accounts-of :he ravages com 
by tigers and lions, which are very numerous in & 
neighbouring forests. ‘The tigers, although inferior i 
size and beauty to those of the East Indies, are § 
very formidable, and commit extensive depredatioé 
amongst the cattle, particularly young horses, whichit 
appears are their favourite prey. The lions here 
not deserve the name, being a very inferior spec 
that noble animal, and so cowardly as never to ab 
any thing but sheep or goats. 
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from the governor or government of the province. Our 
alcalde, concluding that a general ought to have troops 
with him, in order to avoid this punishment, and at the 
same time to ascertain our real strength, very pertinently 
commences his letter by enquiring of the general “ what 
force he brings?” The document was written in such 
strange hieroglyphics, and was delivered in such breath- 
less anxiety, as to indicate a state of mind very different 
from what Nelson evinced when he wrote his letter to 
the prince royal of Denmark, soliciting an armistice, at 
the time of his celebrated attack on the naval force drawn 
up for the defence of Copenhagen. 
Signior general, as they tell me, I hope you will in- 
form me of the force you bring, in order that I may 
supply it with what it requires ; for the signior governor 
has appointed me in this place to observe whatever dis- 
order occurs, and therefore I hope to know for my go- 
vernance. 
God keep you many years. 


Oratorio Grande, 19th January, 1826. 
Joseru Vicror Diaz. 


This important affair terminated by our receiving two 
sheep and a goat in lieu of the bull which had escaped ; 


had We drove for several miles through a forest of the 
8¢ Dot F actus, which afforded us a proof of the manner in 
rmies of which trees or plants degenerate when out of their na- 
received I ‘ive soil. Here were to be seen, of the magnitude of 
Princes, # tees, plants which, in European conservatories, are 
cities of rally but a few inches high, vegetating in flower 
neh the Humboldt says, “near Maniquarez (in the Carac- 
“4 have cas) we measured a cactus, the trunk of which was more 
Not than four feet nine inches in circumference.” 
a Jolting J The night of the 18th January we passed at the vil- 
@ sat wp of Oratorio Grande, where the traveller, who is not 
vidnight, very difficult to please, may find sufficient for his wants ; 
'Y Sense B ind, among other things, water-melons, which we 
considered delicious, being the coolest. and cleanest 
eatable we had tasted for some days. The water, 
however, at this village, is procured from a muddy, 
\le—Rine brackish river, which was so warm, even long after 
Balsa @ | sunset, that we found it quite uncomfortable when 
tt glimpe §§ bathing, and experienced but little refreshment. We 
slept as usual in the open air, the night being delight- 
thro fully serene, and of such a temperature as to require but 
>w trees Mf the covering of a single sheet. 
1, Tesem. 19th, at five o’clock, when about to rise with the sun, 
as was our custom, we suddenly felt ourselves shaken 
it, acat MF inour beds, and thought it was occasioned by a dog or 
n Potoi ff a pig, frequent visiters, prowling about for the frag- 
ve tothe ments of the last meal; we therefore all, at the same 
had not moment, looked under our beds, with the intention of 
ndutted MH chasing away the intruder. General Paroissien, who 
‘orses in slept in the carriage, looked at the same moment from 
d, is the H one of the windows, to see who or what had shaken him 
ast con M outof his last slumber; and whilst we were all in the 
3, before attitude of surprise at not seeing any thing that could 
ty Eng. have disturbed us, still less have occasioned so sensible a 
feeding B rocking as we experienced, voices were heard in every 
he great direction, calling out temblor! temblur! temblor! the 
nt inter. F people, at the same time, flying from their houses. An 
such. & earthquake it proved to be, the first that had been felt in 
this part of the country for many years. 
ppeared § We remained the whole of this day at Oratorio Grande 
he road, § torepair the damages our carts had sustained, owing to 
ves, ani the extremely rugged roads we had lately travelled. 
withered These roads, indeed, are in such a state, as to shake, not 
to com —§ only the carts, but every thing within them into atoms, 
wless packed and secured with more than common care; 
satisted wm office which must not be left to be performed by the 
or ovel,  peones, to whom care, trouble, neatness, and ingenuity, 
it being are unknown. 
appeat In the course of the morning, we purchased a young 
ravelled fat bull, and tied him to a tree to be in readiness for 
we pr @ slaughter when the heat of the day should be past. A 
nd often & short time before the hour of death arrived, the alcalde of 
h grass the village, having drunk till drunk of. aguardiente, and 
d soflly § forgetting the payment we had made, seized the bull, and 
imeswe @ led him off as his property. I was immediately des- 
rootso f patched by our general to reclaim what we justly consi- 
and e § dered our lawful right, and soon the alcalde and I came 
ir horses § to words so loud, and to actions so threatening, as to 
eir hid § alarm the whole village; out ran men, women, children, 
red with ff and dogs, a formidable pack, all evidently auxiliaries of 
e hat,  thealcalde. Upon seeing this hostile array, I made sig- 
the su; § tals to our party for assistance, which, it is but justice 
ait be § tostate, were obeyed with alacrity by our peones, who 
ye knet, advanced in the most spirited manner to cover the re- 
vearanc’ @ teat which I had already prudently commenced. Upon 
vehicl, coming up of the reinforcement, which was headed 
g undet by one of our negroes, I returned to the charge, and 
extrad- (quickly came to louder words and more dreadful threats 
e pene With the alcalde, who, perceiving our determination to 
seize either him or the bull, waved his hat and gave a 
ning bi J loud halloo! when out rushed six or seven terrific-look- 
ey see H Wg fellows from a neighbouring thicket, with drawn 
or a 8 and two with muskets, one of which had a lock 





ad in appearance was ready for the destructive purposes 
ofwar. I hesitated with becoming coolness, and view- 
‘ng my troops, as every good general should do, with 
gs of paternal consideration, I again ordered a re- 
teat, which was promptly obeyed, and what it lacked in 
order and discipline, was amply compensated by all the 
‘ we were capable of exerting. The alcalde, 
imagining that we had retired for farther reinforcement, 
not knowing what might be the consequence if we 
d with the same rapidity with which we retreated, 
thought fit to make overtures of peace, and with that in- 
tent despatched to our head-quarters a flag of truce with 
a letter, of which I shall give, as every faithful historian 
is bound, a true and accurate translation. 

Tt may be requisite to mention, that an alcalde is 
obliged to supply all troops passing through his district 
mith the provisions they may require, and that, in failure 
of his duty in this respect, he is liable to punishment 

















these were immediately immolated and prepared for our 
banquet, after which we all sought repose, and soon for- 
got the troubles of the day. 
On the 20th, we passed the brackish river Saladillo, 
on the edges of which, from the effects of the heat, 
quantities of fish lay dead, alluring flights of hawks and 
kites that were not easily disturbed from their surfeiting 
repast. The Saladillo is a very dangerous river to pass 
in the rainy season : it required eight horses to drag our 
empty galera up the opposite bank, which was accom- 
plished with difficulty; we ourselves waded across, be- 
ing happy to dabble in any stream. If the people here 
were capable of exertion, they might with very little in- 
genuity construct a bridge, or at least a raft, which would 
soon amply repay their labour. Some such convenience 
might indeed have been expected from the late governors 
of the country, when we consider that this dangerous 
passage is on the high road leading from the capital of 
one province to the capital of another ; in short, it is that 
communication between Buenos Ayres and Peru, by 
which, for upwards of two centuries, millions in gold 
and silver have been conveyed for embarkation to Spain. 
The withdrawing the precious metals was the whole and 
sole object of Spain; improvement or public benefit was 
never attempted, which makes it quite impossible to view 
this neglected country without feelings of the utmost ab- 
horrence of the government that so long ruled it. 

I shot this day a bird called here chaha, the first I had 
seen of the kind; it is about the size of, but heavier than, 
a turkey; is of a dark grey colour, with two curved 
horns, resembling the spurs of a game-cock, at the end 
of each pinion, with which it can inflict desperate wounds. 
We have now got into that part of the country where 
the primitive language of Peru, called Quichua, is spoken, 
and where the peasantry scarcely understand Spanish. 
The heat of this day has been dreadful, and not a drop 
of water was to be obtained between the posts, for dis- 
tances of ten, fifteen, and twenty miles. The greater 
part of our journey was over a flat, burning, sandy soil, 
a perfect desert, where Nature’s self seemed lifeless ; not 
a bird nor an animal of any kind was to be seen, but here 
and there, in dismal unison with the scene, a wooden 
cross was fixed to denote the spot of an untimely grave. 
We ended this truly fatiguing day’s journey at the 
post of Mochimo, where we arrived late, by the light of 
a brilliant full moon. The night was altogether beauti- 
fully serene, and when we laid ourselves down to rest 
under the splendid canopy that sparkled with countless 
worlds of light above us, we could not refrain, from ex- 
pressions of delight at the luxury we thus enjoyed, and 
which exemplified the generally admitted fact, that nature 
has seldom given a bane without accompanying it with 
an antidote. Here our sufferings under a scorching sun 
in the day were amply compensated by the sweet salu- 
brious air of the night; it not only invited us to expose 
ourselves to its refreshing influence, but actually gave 
and preserved that health and strength, which enabled us 
to sustain the fatigue and exhaustion we underwent for 
the greater part of the twenty-four hours, and which, 
without this revivifying period of repose, it would have 
been utterly impossible to withstand for any length of 
time. 

2ist. Thermometer in the shade at mid-day 101°, and 
in the carriage at the same hour 103°. We stopped for 
some time on the banks of the river Santiago, which, 
from rain that had fallen farther up the country, hed 
now become so deep and rapid as to prevent our passing 


without unloading our carriage and carts, and towing 
over every article in a balsa, an original kind of boat, of 
which it may not be thought tedious to give a full ac- 
count, as well as the detail of our passage across. 


At eleven o’clock in the forenoon, having travelled 
about twelve leagues, we arrived at the village of Loreto, 
where we stopped at the post-house, “ to take counsel and 
to take tea,” and sent forward our capataz, with one of 
our party, to explore the pass of the river, distant from 
the village about half a league. Their report was, that 
the river was much swollen, and impossible to be passed 
without the assistance of balsas, unless we became Robin- 
son Crusoes, and took time and patience to fell timber and 
construct a raft; and here again we thought, that in the 
course of two hundred and fifty years’ dominion over this 
portion of the New World, the Spanish government might 
have been at the pains to construct a bridge of some kind 
for their own convenience, even though that of the com- 
munity at large was indifferent to them. Be that as it 
may, the excessive heat was of itself a sufficient impedi- 
ment to our becoming industrious; we therefore availed 
ourselves of a machine of primitive simplicity, and leav- 
ing Loreto, accompanied by half a dozen peones of the 
country, we arrived at the edge of the river, where we 
dismounted from our carriage and unloaded our carts. 
The peones immediately prepared, out of two bullocks’ 
hides with which they weré provided, two boats for re- 
ceiving their freight; a preparation which I inspected 
with more than ordinary interest, for I could not com- 
prehend how our heavy baggage and ourselves were to 
be conveyed safe and dry across a broad, deep, and very 
rapid river, in the single hide of a bullock! In circum- 
stances of navigation, a jolly-boat had hitherto been the 
smallest bark I had ever been in on perilous occasions ; 
but all my nautical practice could not prevent me, on 
viewing the vessel in which I was about to embark, 
(with all my property, and two paroquets in a cage,) 
from betraying symptoms that no indifferent person 
could have witnessed without setting me down as a man 
of a somewhat nervous constitution. 


The boats were constructed in a much shorter time 
than I require to describe them, although their descrip- 
tion may be given in a few words, thus :—Take a dried 
bullock’s hide, pinch up each of the four corners, put a 
stitch with a thorn to keep those corners together, and 
your boat is made. For use, place it upon the water 
bottom downwards; then, to prevent its natural ten- 
dency to turn bottom upwards, put cone foot immedi- 
ately in the centre, and let the other follow with the 
most delicate caution ; thus, standing breathless in the 
middle, you are now to shrink downwards, contracting 
your body precisely in the manner in which, probably 
in your childhood, you have pressed a friar inlo a suuff- 
box. This position, however inconvenient, serves to 
conceal a considerable share of timidity from your com- 
panions, though not from the spectators, who line the 
banks of the river, indulging in loud wild laughter. 
When crouched down in the bottom, sundry articles 
are handed in, and ingeniously deposited round you, 
until the balsa sinks to about an inch, or perhaps an 
inch and a half from the water’s edge; it is then con- 
sidered sufficiently laden. A naked peone now plunges 
into the stream. *“ Mercy on us!” is the natural excla- 
mation ; for the first impression from the shock is, that 


yourself and all your property are going to the bottom ; 


but you are instantly relieved from this very probable 


conjecture, by the peone’s taking hold of one of the 
corners of the balsa, (which projects like that of a 
cocked hat,) and asking you—Esta V. bien?” “Are you 
comfortable?” ‘To this question you reply by a nod of 
the head, for the use of the tongue is lost, but even if 
words were at command, you may not wish to commit 
yourself by expressions diametrically opposed to feel- 
ings and symptoms; or you may wish it to be imagin- 
ed, as is sometimes practised in perilous situations, that 
your profound silence indicates indifference of danger, 
or may pass for coolness and presence of mind. Silence 
also conveys an idea of gravity, and of resignation to 
your fate, which, indeed, is no more than becoming, 
when you feel persuaded that nothing short of a mira- 
cle can prolong your existence beyond a quarter of an 
hour. The nod being given, a peone on the shore im- 
parts a gentle impulse to your tottering bark, while the 
peone in the water, keeping hold of the corner with one 
hand, strikes out with the other, and swims away with 
you to the opposite bank. The moment you touch it, 
so 
safe that all the perils of your voyage are forgotten, and 
you soon find out (as is often the case in life,) that your 
imagination had represented dangers and difficulties, 


great.is your joyful surprise at arriving perfectly 
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where, with a little caution, there existed neither the 
one nor the other.* 

In the foregoing manner, we and the whole of our 
luggage crossed this rapid river, our two boats plying 
ieaoned and forward with the greatest ease and expe- 
dition, carrying each voyage three or four heavy port- 
manteaus and other articles. Two passengers may 
cross at one time in a balsa, squeezed up as I have be- 
fore described, taking especial care not to make the 
slightest movement, which would inevitably capsize 
this crazy and truly original bark. 

Our carriage and carts were dragged across, one af- 
ter the other, with the aid of all the horses and all the 
men. We speedily re-loaded them, and proceeded 
through a deep sandy country, to the post of Silipica, 
where we stopped for the night. ‘ 

22d. Before the sun rose we were on our journey, 
hoping to reach in the evening the town of Santiago, 
only thirteen leagues distant; but, when we arrived at 
the river, the same that we passed yesterday, and which 
here again crosses the road, it was so much swollen 
that the usual ford was absolutely impracticable. While 
we were considering whether we should bivouac for the 
night, a man from the opposite bank swam across, and 
offered to conduct us toa place whence, for twenty-five 
dollars, he would convey us, carriage, carts, baggage, 
and all, in safety to the other side. We instantly agreed 
with him, when he gave a loud Indian yell to his com- 
panions, twenty of whom plunged into the river and 
soon joined us. 

The first operation was to cut, break, and tear a pass- 
age through the thicket that covered the banks, in or- 
der that the carriages might arrive at the designed 
place ; this was quickly accomplished, when they were 
severally dragged and floated across by these dexterous 
swimmers. We ourselves, with our baggage, crossed in 
balsas in the same manner as yesterday, except that the 
force of the current now required the assistance of 
three men instead of one to each balsa. The passage 
was accomplished in about three hours, during which 
time it was curious to see the rapidity with which the 
river increased and filled its banks; had we been one 
day later, we might have been detained several days; 
for, at this season of the year, such detention is not un- 
common, owing to the torrents that roll from the Cordil- 
leras into the rivers, sometimes compelling travellers to 
wait three weeks, before the water subsides sufficiently 
to insure a safe passage. 

It is impossible to describe what we suffered this day 
from the heat. We all agreed that it exceeded any 
thing of the kind we had ever before experienced; and 
well it might, for in the afternoon the thermometer in 


the carriage stood at 104°, and out of it in the shade at|_ 


103°, and in the cool of the evening it was at 92°. I have 
been informed, that this district of Santiago del Estero 
is considered the very hottest spot in South America. It 
is surprising that none of us suffered from the great 
quantity of water we drank, particularly in the muddy 
state in which alone it was to be had. During the heat 
of the day, that is, from nine o’clock in the morning un- 
til nearly five in the afternoon, I venture to assert, that 
the water bottle had not ten minutes’ repose at any one 
time: still the water had not the power of quenching 
our insatiable thirst, and, being too warm to afford re- 
freshment to the palate, a greater quantity was conse- 
quently swallowed, yet without any of that reluctance 
which mud and sand might be supposed to create; in- 
deed, since we left Buenos Ayres, with very few excep- 
tions, we have not enjoyed the luxury of a draught of 
clear or cool water. The warmth of the river was, per- 
haps, also in some measure the cause of our feeling no 
injury from bathing when heated, for we plunged in two 
or three times in the course of the day, when the per- 
spiration was pouring down our bodies, and we never 
perceived the slightest ill effects from so doing. 

23d. Continuing our journey through a flat country 
of sandy soil, with much wood and shrubs of one sort or 
other, amongst which we saw the cochineal plant, we 
arrived early at the city of Santiago del Estero; and al- 
though its two large ancient churches, with their rnined 
turrets, claimed a certain degree of ‘respect, I could not 
call to mind a town of higher note with which to com- 
pare it, than that of Bulruddery, in the neighbourhood 





*We have looked in vain for any similar description in nume- 
rous authorities. ‘Che Balsa used upon the Paraguay is a double 
canoe, with a cabin raised upon the platform, by which the two 
trunks are connected. Lozano, by whom it is described (Historia 
de la Campania de Jesus en Paraguay.) says, that this cabin is 
very liable to be upset upon rough water, or in rough nae 

itor. 


of Erin’s capital, and in this comparison I protest I do 
honour to the city of Santiago. 

On arriving at the post-house, the first object that at- 
tracted our attention was a basket of fine grapes. Had 
Tantalus succeeded in reaching the forbidden luxuries 
that were spread before his longing eyes, he could not 
have devoured them with greater avidity than we did 
these bunches of delicious muscatel, which might have 
made a little fortune for the young woman who owned 
them, had she been aware of our appetites and inclina- 
tions. As it was, she seemed perfectly satisfied with a 
couple of shillings, which purchased abundance for us 
all, even to repletion. We had not been half an hour at 
the post-house before our apartment was crowded with 
fruit-women, bearing upon their heads large wooden 
bowls, with the finest grapes and figs,offered upon terms 
that no one could dispute; but we were already more 
than satisfied, ‘and looked upon the luxuriant heaps with 
so much indifference, that we would not have given a 
rial for all the fruit in the new world. 

Santiago del Estero, so called from esfero, which sig- 
nifies a lake, many of which are formed in its neigh- 
bourhood by the overflowing of the river in the rainy 
season, is a very ancient town, and was formerly a bish- 
opric. Its trade, at one time in respectable activity, con- 
sisted chiefly of cochineal, dyed worsteds, ponchos, and 
wooden stirrups; the two latter articles having, it may 
be supposed, a very extensive sale in a country where 
every man or boy wears a poncho and rides a horse. 

The manufacture of ponchos exhibits the industry of 
the females, whose handiwork they are. Like clothes, or 
any other article, they are made of different qualities, to 
suit the means and condition of the purchaser. We 
each purchased one of a medium quality, at the price of 
from five to seven dollars, but which a few years ago 
sold readily at nine and ten, a proof of the present de- 
cline of trade, or rather of the great diminution of spe- 
cie, which is sensibly felt throughout the whole of this 
country. Perhaps the prices may also be affected by the 
recent import of similar articles of cotton manufacture 
from Manchester. 

Ladies in Chili and Peru sometimes make ponchos, 
with a mixture of silk and vicuna wool, so fine as to 
pass through the ring of a finger, and of colours so 
tastefully disposed, as to obtain the fancy price of two 
hundred dollars; every thread and particle of the piece 
made by hand, for machinery is totally unknown. A 
poncho, for the information of my home friends, is an 
oblong square garment, having a hole in the centre, 
through which the head passes. It is worn constantly 
by men, and may be called the cloak of the country. 
Ladies use it only on horseback. 


In this district abounds a tree called algaroba; from 
its seed is made a beverage, of which the people are 
very fond, and when taken in moderation is considered 
very salubrious. .This district is also celebrated for 
wheat which produces eighty-fold, although very little 
labour is employed to raise it. 


The most incredible story I ever heard, or the most ex- 
traordinary account I ever read, of the numbers in which 
locusts sometimes appear, I can now no longer doubt, 
and, I must confess, it is requisite actually to behold 
them before any idea of the real truth respecting them 
can be formed. This evening, after dinner, as we 
went out to sit half naked at the door in the street, ac- 
cording to the cnstom of the country, to enjoy the cool 
air, or rather, I should say, the lesser heat of the day, 
we were astonished at seeing the atmosphere in a state 
resembling a thick mist moving rapidly over us, but 
which we soon discovered to be locusts. They were 
all going in the same direction, like rooks returning to 
their home. We could not say how long they had been 
passing before we saw them, but for upwards of an 
hour we sat gazing at them with increased astonish- 
ment, and when the sun set, as far as the eye could 
reach we perceived no diminution of their numbers. 
On they went in their ominous flight, seeking some de- 
voted region where to repose, every fruit, flower, and 
vegetable of which, in a few hours, they would utterly 
consume. 

The earthquake of the morning of the 19th of this 
month, had been felt here at the same time as with us 
at Oratorio, but in a stronger degree. It was preceded 
by a violent hurricane, the effects of which we saw on 
our approach to this town; large trees torn up by the 
roots, with shattered trunks and branches lying in 
every direction, for the space of at least three miles, re- 
sembled the wreck of an armada upon a sandy beach. 


names in different places. 
is called el Rio Hondo, ‘the deep river. 
southern boundary in ancient times of the territories of 
the Incas of Peru; and it now divides the province of 
Santiago del Estero from that of Tucuman. 


the evening had much thunder, lightning, and heary 
rain. 

25th. This was the first cool morning we had felt 
for a length of time, and we took advantage of it tj 
continue our journey at a very early hour. The routy 
still lay through a sandy though fertile soil; the coup, 
try too is thickly wooded, and the trees are larger an 
handsomer than those we have hitherto observed. We 
suw many partridges, gray pheasants, doves, and, 
where the ground was marshy, large snipes; aly 
parrots and paroquets in screaming flocks: lions anj 


At Capilla ae Ximenes, the first post, nine leagusy 
from Santiago, I saw a man making a lasso, the nooy 
for catching animals, which has been noticed by a 
travellers in South America, and the surprising dexter 
ty with which it is used, both on foot and on horsebatk, 
has often been described. It is made of thin stripsof 
hide, neatly plaited together, like the lash of a whip 
having a small iron ring fixed in one end, thro 
which the thong runs when thrown. The lasso use 
on horseback should be eight yards long, and that m 
foot ten. 

In the afternoon we arrived on the banks of the river 
Santiago, which here, for the third time, crossed ou 
route. We were soon observed from the opposite sik 
by the Indians, called here nadadores (swimmers), who 
make a livelihood, or at least obtain a few dollars, by 
conveying passengers and their luggage across the 
river in balsas. Some of them on horseback galloped 
from their huts to the banks, each dragging after him 
a hide tied to a long string. Of these hides a smal 
fleet was fitted out in a few minutes and launched into 
the stream, each vessel being accompanied by two o 
three nadadores, male and female indiscriminately, who 
seemed as much at their ease in the water as so many 
mermaids and mermen. 

While, however, the chief of the party was stipulat- 
ing with us for the freight and safe conduct of ou- 
selves and baggage, which he was pushing to an extn- 
vagant price, an accidental circumstance interrupted 
the treaty, and disappointed all the golden hopes of the 
owners of the fleet. The slave we purchased at Cordo- 
va, and who acted as one of our postilions, being heat 
ed and dusted by his equestrian exertions, (the day 
having turned out broiling hot as heretofore,) could not 
resist the temptation of refreshment which the river 
presented, and untoggling his horse from the trace— 
for the trace is a fixture—rode into the stream, expect 
ing to find depth sufficient to swim animal and all, but 
reached the opposite bank upon a sound footing, with 
out the horse being much deeper than the saddle-skirts, 
Upon seeing this, we ordered four postilions to ride in 
abreast, to make sure of the passage, and these passing 
over in the same manner as the first, we determined 
on saving our cash, and at the same time all the trov- 
ble and bustle of embarkation. Eight or ten horses 
were immediately tied to the galera, which was drag- 


ged across without any accident, except the loss of a 


store of peppermint-drops, which being in the bottom 


of the carriage, were overflowed and dissolved into 


puddle resembling milk. The carts, being on much 


higher wheels than the galera, passed sin novedad, 
(without novelty,) as we say in Spanish. Ourselves and 
Carlo followed @ la nage, being very happy at the op 
portunity of floundering in the water, although to 
warm for any refreshing benefit. 


It is customary to give to the same river different 
Here, for instance, this rivet 
It was 


The road from the river, for several leagues, to the 


post of Vinara, where we stopped for the night, was 
the worst we had yet travelled, and, after nightfall, 
required unusual ingenuity to conduct the horses, 0 
order to steer clear of holes, ridges, stumps, branches 
of trees, and other obstructions, which even in daylight 
it was not easy, nor at all times possible, to avoid. 


It was late and dark before we arrived at the posh 


to which we were guided for a considerable distance 
the barking of dogs, which frequently cheers the trav 
ler, by announcing ‘to him his approach to an 

temporary rest. , 
no convenience; we seldom even crossed their doore® 
thresholds: if we obtained from the scanty store oft 
inhabitants a few eggs, or some cow’s or goat’s milky’ 
was the utmost we expected; and in placing our bed 


To us, however, a post-house 








We remained during the 24th at Santiago, and in 


generally round the galera, each fixed upon @ 


tigers frequent the interior of the woods. ‘ 
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his fancy, where we slept as sound as in any chamber of| 
the most luxurious mansion, 
96th. Thermometer at noon 101°. Our journey this 
hd hea day, for upwards of fifty miles, was through a fine, 
] k-like country, with rich and abundant pasture, 
had fe; J sometimes reaching to the feat of the postilions as they 
P of it ) § drove throu, h it. ; : , 
he rout, In the afternoon, we discovered in the distance the 
he coup first chain of mountains connected with the Cordillera 
hrger and de los Andes. As evening drew on, their scenery be- 
ed. We came truly beautiful, and was viewed by us with pecu- 
es, and, fiat interest, from our not having seen, with the solita- 
bes; aly exception of the mountains of Cordova, one single 
lions ayy hill upon which to repose the eye in a distance of a 
+f thousand miles. But it must not be imagined that the 
e leagus yast plain was traversed with indifference ; far from it: 
the nog § there was always something to excite curiosity, suffi- 
ed by al ciently at least to keep alive our enjoyment of the mea- 
x dexter sureless journey, the fatigues and privations of which 
orseback, were all forgotten in the interest that the novelty creat- 
ra wly As we approached Tucuman, we drove for about two 
, through leagues throagh a thick forest; and, although we had 
ASSO Used five horses to our galera, it was with very great diffi- 
d that on culty that we were dragged through the thickets and 
the spreading branches which overhung the road. At 
the river nine o'clock at night we arrived in the town, and took 
ssed our up our quarters at the post, the hostess of which, a fine 
site side handsome creature on a large scale, gave us up one 
ers), who wing of her empty house, in which we established our- 
lars, by selves with great comfort and convenience. 
Toss the 
Raley 
er him CHAPTER IX. 
tte Tacuman—Fertility of its soil—Petty revolutions—Visit to an 
ned tala orange-grove—Botas de potro—Purchase of horses—Expense of 
y two or shoeing—Visit to the convent of Lules—Carnival revels—Cha- 
ely, who racter of the Tucumanos. 
0 many The city of San Miguel del Tucuman, the capital of 
the province of the same name, is a tolerably respecta- 
stipulat. ble town, and is considered to be the best situated o 
of. our. any in South America ; for a subject of general remark, 
n extra and one of the many complaints against the Spaniards, 
srrupted is the very bad situations they fixed upon for the towns 
s of the and cities they erected in this country. Tucuman is 
 Cordo- seated in the midst of one of the most fertile plains in 
y heat. the world, producing rice, Indian corn, wheat, barley, 
the day the sugar-cane, tobacco, sundry fruits and’ vegetables, 
yuld not and whatever else the husbandman may desire to culti- 
1e river vate. Black cattle, horses, mules, sheep, and goats, 
trace— roam in large flocks and herds, in superabundant pas- 
expect ture The mountains, about six leagues from the 
all, but town, are covered with wood and timber of the finest 
With kind; orange and lemon trees abound upon the declivi- 
skirts, ties, and the summits are clothed with rich pasture, 
ide in whither the cattle are driven during the hot months of, 
yassing summer. 
rmined There is not a spot, perhaps, in the New World, I 
e trou: doubt if I may not say in the world at large, that holds 
horses out prospects more inviting to emigrants with small 
drag. capital than the province of Tucuman; and I do not 
8 of a think it requires the gift of prophecy to assert, that 
ot tom many years cannot elapse before the blessings which 
into & nature has lavished upon this long-neglected land, shall 
much be estimated as they deserve, and turned, perhaps by 
vedad, another people, to a better account than they have hi- 
og and therto been by the present indolent inhabitants, who 
e Op raise the fruits of the soil in so listless and slovenly a 
h too manner, that not half the return is yielded which 
might be expected from common industry ; besides, the 
erent greater portion of the land, fertile in the extreme, re- 
river mains as it was at the formation of the world. 
: the From the woods of Tucuman are constructed all the 
es of best carts which ply to Buenos Ayres, Jujui, and other 
ce of parts of the country ; they have also furnished immense 
axle-trees for the water-wheels in use in ‘the different 
» the mining districts: I have been informed that some of 
was those sent to Potosi took three years in transporting, 
I], it and cost from one thousand to fifteen hundred doliars 
5, in each. I have seen several samples or specimens of the 
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wood of these mountains, of which there are no fewer 
than sixty different species, some of them adapted to 
the most beautiful workmanship of the cabinet-maker. 
Tucuman, from its situation and the advantages 
which surround it, might be made, and possibly may 
e, the centre of the arts and commerce of a great 
Empires of 
ious renown have disappeared, and others greater 
have gradually risen, where previously all was 
ism and desolation. This succession of rise and 


rope ; and what physical or moral reason can be assign- 


fairest portion of the globe is not in its turn to partake 
of the acknowledged mutation in the revolving events 
of the world? ‘This may perhaps by some be called 
“the enervating indulgence of the imagination,” but 
there are others who, I think, will admit, that such a 
subject is not undeserving of contemplation, because it 
comes within the pale of those laws and regulations by 
which the universe is governed. 

It seems to be a conceded point, that nothing is im- 
possible to perseverance and skill. What a promising 
field for both presents itself here! It might indeed be 
difficult to find a parallel to the happy valley of Rasselas, 
where so few valleys exist; but beyond all doubt, the 
vast uncultured, unpeopled, and hitherto disregarded 
plains which are here to be met with, might be made, 
without any peculiar exertion or skill, the abodes of in- 
dustry, fruitfulness, happiness, and wealth. In making 
this assertion, I am supported by the opinions of many, 
and it may be found at no very distant period that I 
have not, in the language of Rasselas, been “ listening 
with credulity to the whispers of fancy, or pursuing 
with eagerness the phantoms of hope.” 

Tucuman suffered severely in the late war of inde- 
pendence, nor is it yet in the full security of peace ; 
it being only a few weeks since a Colonel La Madrid 
collected a party of armed men, and deposing the gover- 
nor, a Colonel Lopez, elected himself to that office ; pre- 
ferring a situation in which he might share a few loaves 
and fishes, to one in which he obtained nothing at 
all. 

The public and the public papers made some remark 
upon the incivility and rndeness of the proceeding, and 
some were of opinion that it was illegal to turna gentleman 
by open force out of an employment to which he had 
been officially appointed by the government of the coun- 
try; it was even hinted that he should appear before the 
congress of the nation at Buenos Ayres to give an ac- 
count of his conduct; but there the matter rests, and 
Colonel La Madrid continues, and is likely to continue, 
in possession of the governorship of Tucuman, until 
somebody else aspires to it, and takes the trouble to 
turn him out, in the same manner in which he turned 
out his predecessor.* 

These little revolutions are confined merely to a few 
friends of each party ; the commonalty view the struggle 
with as much indifference as a fight between two school- 
boys, not caring which side conquers. 

I never before experienced, and probably never shall 
again, on the 27th January, such a day of heat as we 
have just passed. At five o’clock in the afternoon the 
thermometer stood at 108°! It is every where re- 
marked, thet this year has been one of unusual heat and 
drought, but I do not hear of any illness in consequence : 
as for our own party, although we have been so much 
exposed to it, we have hitherto enjoyed perfect health ; 
perspiration never ceases, and yet no loss of flesh is per- 
ceptible in any of us. 
29th. A total change of weather has taken place, to 
the relief of every living creature. The sun has not shown 
himself the whole day; the rain has been unceasing, and 
the thermometer has fallen to 79°. We may soon 
have an opportunity of judging whether excessive heat 
or rain is the most agreeable for travelling, and as it is 
the nature of man to be dissatisfied with what he has, 
and to wish for what he has not, before we arrive at 
Potosi we may sigh for a return of the weather we 
have so long considered almost insufferable. 
Did you feel the earthquake? Atwhathour? Where 
were youatthe time? What didyoufancy ? Whacdid you 
youdo? These are questions I am putting to every body 
I chance to converse with, and I do not think I ever felt 
greater interest onany subject thanin the variousaccounts 
[hear respecting this phenomenon. Upon feeling the shock 
some thought of their riches, some of their children, 
and one or two of their wives; but the first impulse of 
all seems to have been to leap out of bed and run into 
the street, without any thought but that of personal 
safety through the interference of the Virgin. Two or 
three villages farther north have suffered severely from 
the late shock, but none so much as Las Trancas, sixty 
miles distant, which has been converted into a heap of 
ruins. It is said to have been the severest earthquake 





* This has actually taken place; Colonel La Madrid has been 
deposed with as little ceremony by Colonel Somvbody else, who 
will also have his day, and so on until order is permanently esta- 


fall commenced in the East, whence it has progressive- 
ly arrived at the utmost boundaries of Western Eu- 


ed that it is “ thus far to go and no farther ?”—that the 


felt in this neighbourhood within the memory of man ; 
that which, about forty years ago, destroyed the town of 
Esteco, distant about one hundred miles from Tucuman, 
with all its inhabitants, (for all were swallowed up) was 
not so sensibly felt here. 

I have not yet been able to ascertain the exact limits 
of this tremendous effort of Nature, but from Oratorio 
Grande, where we felt it—and we know not how much 
beyond it may have extended—to the last mentioned 
village of Las Trancas, is a distance, in a line nearly 
north and south, of about three hundred and fifty miles. 
If the same distance, or even half of it, be allowed east 
and west, what a wonderful mass of earth, including 
mountains, forests, and rivers, has been rocked like the 
cradle of a child at the same moment of time! for all 
accounts agree as to time—“ a few minutes before sun- 
rise. 

February Ist. We all rose with the sun, and mounting 
horses which we had in readiness, proceeded, on this 
delightful summer’s morning, to visit an extensive 
grove of orange trees upon the sides of the beauteous 
mountains that rise out of the fertile plains of Tucu- 
man. 


These mountains run in a north-westerly direction 
for a distance exceeding two hundred miles, thickly 
wooded from their base to their summit with timber of 
various kinds, the bark of some serving for tanning 
and dying. The orange trees grow to a size unknown 
in Europe: in our ramble, which was not very far up 
the mountain, we saw many full thirty feet high, five 
and six feet in circumference, and laden at the same 
time with blossoms and with fruit, but the latter wanting 
many weeks of being ripe. When in season, cart-loads 
drawn by bullocks, are conveyed to the town by any one 
who chooses to take the pains of gathering them; no 
exclusive right being claimed either to them or to the 
fine timber among which they grow. Flocks of hum- 
ming-birds, attracted by the flowers, were to be seen 
displaying their exquisite plumage with infinite variety 
in the sun, whilst fluttering their moth-like wings over 
the fragrant cups from which they sipped their tiny 
draught. 

Before leaving the orange grove, we indulged in the 
luxury of a cold bath in the mountain stream, and then 
wound our way through a charming wilderness, over- 
run with magnificent acacias: beautiful creepers in 
full flower : curious air plants suspended from branches 
high above us, with many shrubs and flowers highly 
valued or unknown in other climes, here flourished dis- 
regarded in all the exuberance of nature. With truth 
it may be said of the whole of this district— 

“ Thy very weeds are beautiful ! thy waste 

More rich than other climes’ fertility.” 


From hence we went to a distant hut, where we pro- 
cured beef of course, with melons and water-melons in 
abundance. After this repast, each stretched himself 
upon the ground for the siesta, and, with his saddle 
under his head, passed an hour as free from care as any 
mortal of earth’s mould. Then mounting our horses, 
we returned home in the cool of a fine evening, which 
concluded the amusement of a most agreeable day. 


I have lately supplied myself with a pair of light 
summer boots, called botas de potro ; that is, boots of the 
skin of a colt, which are, I believe, peculiar to this 
country; but in any country where a horse is to be had, 
they sles may be had without the necessity of employ- 
ing either boot or shoemaker, for there is not a single 
seam, or a single stitch used in their construction; leg, 
foot, sole, being all of one piece, and fitting admirably. 
This may appear difficult, but nothing is more simple. 
Here is the receipt—Take a horse, cut off his hind legs 
considerably above the hocks ; pull the skin down over 
the hoofs, just as if you were pulling off a stocking ; 
when off, scrape the hair from the skin with a sharp 
knife, and remove every particle of flesh that may have 
adhered to the inside : hang the skins to dry, and in the 
process of drying draw them two or three times on your 
legs, that they may take their shape, form and figure. 
The upper part becomes the mouth of the boot; the 
round projecting part of the hock, the heel; the foot ter- 
minates above the hoof, where it is cut to the required 
length. The whole operation may be performed, and 
the boots ready for use, in the course of a week. The 
people here do not even sew up the end of the foot, but 
allow the great toes to project for the convenience of the 
stirrup, which is made so small as only just to admit 
them, and they occasionally support the whole weight of 
the body. The boots are very light, and in every sense 
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“easy as a glove;” I have seen some that had been 
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tanned, and had soles added, which render them the per- 
fection of comfort. 

3d. This day our carts returned from the maestro, the 
appellation given to every master-workman of every 
trade, whether cart-maker or watch-maker, blacksmith 
or silversmith. We expected our carts to have been re- 
paired in a day or two, but forgot that a day’s work in 
Europe equals that of three in America; however, even 
now that they are returned in fit repair, we cannot pro- 
ceed upon our journey, having just received a communi- 
cation from the person with whom we have contracted 
for horses, that we must banish the idea of leaving Tucu- 
man till after the carnival, for that nothing can induce 
one of the lower classes to absent himself from the three 


or four days’ riotous foolery of this ancient festival, in| friolera. 


which postilions, as well as other people, deem it abso- 
lutely necessary to join. 

The posts from ‘T'ucuman to Salta have been so much 
destroyed in the late civil wars, that travellers are com- 
pelled to contract for horses from the residence of one 
horse-breeder to that of another. For this accommoda- 
tion the charge is double that of posting, being two rials 
(one shilling) per mile for each horse, instead of one rial, 
which is the postmaster’s established charge; and I 
think it will be admitted, that no very great advantage 
is taken in such a case of absolute necessity : the chances 
are that, in a similar situation in Europe, twice the com- 
mon rate of postage would not ensure horses to a tra- 
veller. 

We have been purchasing some horses for our private 
use, from the Rev. Doctor 





forty years, the principal horse-racer, horse-jockey, cock- 
fighter, general gamester, and roué determiné of the 
province. General P. paid the enormous sum of five 
ounces of gold (17/. 10s.) for his horse, a handsome dark 
bay; Baron C. paid twelve dollars (2/.8s.) for his,a haughty 
long-backed, long-legged, long-tailed grey ; I paid fifteen 
dollars (31.) for mine, a spiry, spirited little bay nag, which 
was, in fact, the property of his reverence’s niece. The 
price of the three horses was sufficient to support com- 
fortably any reasonable person in the town of Tucuman 
for at least three months, but did not last his reverence 
as many hours, having lost the whole sum at lansquenet 
immediately dfter receiving it. 

In the evening, whilst riding out upon el Cura de Tu- 
cuman, the name given to my new purchase, I chanced 
to meet a gentleman upon a stout, well-conditioned, 
strawberry-coloured horse, with an English saddle and 
bridle conspicuously new. The whole appearance was 
good, and such as would have attracted the notice of an 
amateur of horse-flesh even in Hyde Park. 

After a little observation of the animal, I rode up 
alongside the gentleman, and, saluting him, informed 
him that it was “a fine evening.” This preliminary to 
conversation, general in every country in the world, was 
returned in full measure by the gentleman, for the 
Americans pride themselves upon compliments. “I 
observe, cavallero,” said I, “that you have got a very 
handsome English saddle and bridle.”—* Si, senor ; I 
purchased them a few weeks ago at Buenos Ayres,” re- 
plied the cavallero—* And pray, sir, what may they 
have cost at Buenos Ayres ?”—*“ The saddle alone, sir, 
cost me three ounces of gold,” replied the cavallero. Ten 
pounds! for what was probably shipped in London for 
four, is no bad profit for the merchant, thought I. 

“ You have also got as handsome a horse, sir, as I 
have seen in this country.” “He is one of my own 
breeding,” replied the cavallero, “and nearly the last of| 
several hundred which I possessed before the revolution.” 
“ Several hundred !” said I, in a tone of surprise. “ Why, 
sir,” answered the cavallero, “ I supplied the govern- 
ment gratis ‘with two hundred superior horses at one 
time, during our late struggle, and I had upwards of} 
three hundred stolen from me in one night, by the king’s 
troops, to say nothing of repeated thefts and losses in a 
small way, both by friends and foes.” “ Then, sir,” 
said I, “ I suppose you are one of the principal horse- 
breeders of this country ?” “Not as to numbers,” re- 
plied the cavallero, “but in the goodness of the breed, 
no man in the province equalled that of José de Santil- 
lan.” José de Santillan! "tis a pity, thought I, that 
I have not got Gil Blas de Santillan in this little ad- 
venture. 

“As you have no doubt sold many horses in your 
time, Don José Santillan,” said I, “ perhaps you may 
have no objection to sell one now?” “ Not in the least, 
if I get a fair price,” said Don José, patting his horse 
upon the neck, and letting him feel “insidiously aside” 
the left spur, for he perceived my object in a moment. 


, head clergyman of 
Tucuman, who is also, and has been for upwards of 


you are riding?” said I. “Oh!” said he, “try him 
first, and if you like him, we shall have no difficulty 
upon that matter : the price is a friolera,” (a mere trifle.) 
The tone and manner, however, in which Don José de 
Santillan pronounced this last sentence, did not encour- 
age me in a hope of obtaining the strawberry for a 
frivlera. 
“Well, sir,” said I, “let us change horses, and in five 
minutes I shall satisfy myself upon the qualities of 
yours.” We accordingly changed, and after walking, 
and cantering, and galloping, and twirling and twisting 
my friend’s horse in every pace, except that of the trot, 
which was totally unknown to the animal, I turned to 
its owner, saying I approved, and begged to know the 
“Will you give me five ounces?” said Don 
José de Santillan. If he had insisted upon ten I would 
have given them with pleasure; but the suppliant tone 
of “ Will you give me?” assured me I might have him 
for less; besides, it is an unheard-of circumstance to 
give the whole sum asked by the seller of any article in 
this country: you must always bargain. I therefore im- 
mediately replied, “ Don’t you think five too much?” 
“Well, what will you give, cavallero?” said Don José. 
“T will give you,” said I, “ four as pure ounces of gold 
as ever were struck in the mint of Mexico; and you 
must admit, Sejior Santillan, that it is a sporting price 
for a horse in the province of Tucuman.” 
“Your offer is a very fair one, cavallero; and, although 
my horse is worth double the money, you shall have 
him.” We rode home to the post-house, where I paid 
Don José Santillan four ounces of gold, say, fourteen 
pounds, for his nag, which in London would meet with 
a hundred purchasers happy to give a hundred guineas 
for him; it may therefore be supposed I was pleased with 
my bargain. ‘The namethe horse went by was Tortuga, 
(tortoise,) to which his round compact shape and great 
strength fully entitled him. 
Our purchases being all made for travelling, we thought 
it expedient to get them shod, a protection with which 
horses in this part of the world are seldom favoured; 
during the whole of our journey from Buenos Ayres I 
never saw a horse with a shoe. In Tucuman there 
happens to be a smith, because many people going 
thence to Peru wish to have their horses shod, the moun- 
tain roads being very different from the pampas, where 
an animal may gallop from one post to another without 
putting his foot upon a pebble. As the horses were not 
to be worked, but to be driven loose after the carriage to 
Salta, we had given orders to shoe the fore feet only, 
and, to our utter consternation, the charge for each pair 
of shoes was four dollars anda half! (eighteen shillings,) 
a price at which a tolerable horse might be purchased. 
Baron Czettritz was the loudest complainant on this oc- 
casion: he thought it extremely hard that he should be 
charged more than one third of the whole value of his 
horse for only half-shoeing, and told the smith in very 
good German-Spanish, what he afterwards told me in 
very good German-English, that “he could shod get in 
his country all four horse foots fiir sechzehn groschen.” 
The smith, smoking his cigar, calmly replied, (and I 
thought reasonably enough,) “that we were all at full 
liberty to take our horses to the Baron’s country to be 
shod, but if we required that operation to be performed 
in Tucuman, we must pay four dollars and a half, or go 
without—no hai remedio.” 
6th. Hired’ four post-horses, but postilions were out of, 
the question, all of that class being deeply engaged in 
the business of the carnival. We therefore bribed four of 
our own peones to ride them, and, putting them to our 
galera, we filled it with ladies and their children, whilst 
we ourselves and others escorted them on horseback, and 
proceeded to visit the convent of Lules, at the invitation 
of Father Antonio, a jolly Dominican friar, the prior, 
lord, and master, of the whole extensive establishment. 
We passed, for about three leagues, through as fertile 
a plain as any in the world, here and there producing dif- 
ferent crops, previously alluded to, in great luxuriance ; 
fig trees, and tunas, (prickly pears, a delicious fruit,) 
abounding among various others. The whole of this 
plain, which embraces a territory of many square leagues, 
formerly belonged to the Jesuits, who founded the con- 
vent, which, with all its ample appurtenances, is now in 
ruinous neglect. The situation of this ancient building 
is beautifully picturesque, being upon a slight eminence, 
rising out of the plain near the foot of the large and 
richly wooded mountains before mentioned. Round it, 
or nearly so, flows the Lules, a considerable river, wind- 
ing through the plain for about fifty miles, before it dis- 
charges itself into the river Santiago ; it abounds in fish, 
and about a hundred yards from the convent supplies 


timber; which, before the revolution, brought in a con. 
siderable revenue to the Dominicans, who here succeeded 
the fathers in all their possessions. 

This property, a short time ago, attracted the Notice 
of a passing traveller, an Englishman he was said to be 
who entered into a contract with the proprietors for the 
purchase of the whole concern ; but after the agreement 
was made, the intended or pretending contractor left the 
country, and has not since been heard of. The mills 
alone seem to present, and no doubt will yet become, 
valuable source of emolument. 

The convent of Lules, with its appurtenances and ex. 
tensive estate, including some cattle, may be purchased 
for about three thousand pounds; and a few hundred 
pounds more would be sufficient to make it an elysium; 
its fine climate and well chosen situation have already 
performed half the task. Plenty, superabundant plenty, 
might be obtained at little cost; for, with common in 
dustry the soil is capable of producing any thing that 
grows under the sun. 

Lules, I have been informed, was the name of an an. 
cient tribe of Indians, who inhabited this district at the 
period of the Spanish conquest, and who for a considera. 
ble time obstinately maintained themselves against their 
invaders. 

The inhabitants of the convent are now reduced tog 
scanty few; the cells, except four or five, are deserted, and 
grass grows in the crevices of the tiled floor of the 
cloisters, where formerly the sandal-footed monks paced 
away the hours in prayer and praise, or where, as often 
perhaps, in merry mood and in pleasanter pastime, they 
took their constitutional exercise, anxiously waiting, not 
the tolling of the solemn-toned bell that calls to vespers, 
but the merry tinkling that invites to the refectory. And 
this leads me, quite @ propos, to mention a roasted turkey, 
of enormous size and of delicious flavour, fed upon Indian 
corn, which Friar Antonio, with a dignity of manner 
truly becoming, placed with his own hands as the middle 
dish of our second course in the canonical repast he had 
most munificently provided. The stuffing of this de. 
lightful bird I shall never forget, so long as the plump, 
good humoured countenance and tonsured head of our 
reverend host exist in my memory: in the evening when 
I mounted my horse to take leave, I exclaimed from my 
very heart, “God keep you a thousand years, Father 
Antonio!” 
8th. Being Asli Wednesday, the carnival ceased. The 
scene exhibited in the city of Tucuman for the last 
three or fofir days was probably rarely exceeded in up- 
roarious confusion. Labour and work of every descrip. 
tion were suspended, all order was abolished, master and 
man, officer and soldier, lady and gentleman, all joined 
pell-mell in the jubilee, with an animation and activity 
quite unexpected among a people of such indolent habits, 
The principal mirth appeared to consist in throwing 
handfuls of flour, or powdered starch, into the eyes of 
those who seemed least prepared for the assault; and for 
which purpose all persons, high and low, old and young, 
carried in their handkerchiefs, their pockets, or in the 
corners of their ponchos, ample store of this ammunition, 
the price of which advances considerably in consequence 
of the lavish expenditure that on this occasion takes 
place, morning, noon, and night, for three days and 
nights successively, and, it must be admitted, sometimes 
with very ludicrous effect. 

The country people, from many leagues round, with 
their wives, or sweethearts, and children, enter the town, 
mounted upon horses or mules, some with guitars, some 
with drums, some singing, others crying, screaming, and 
bellowing, in tones increasing in shrillness and horrible 
discord in proportion to the quantity of bad wine, chigha, 
or aguardiente which has been imbibed. Troops \of 
these frantic beings, with two and sometimes three upon 
one horse (for few go on foot), and occasionally females 
in the Amazonian or Turkish seat, but without the 
oriental grace or dignity, might be seen at all hours in 
full gallop through the streets, racing for the wager, 
perhaps of a pot of chicha, their favourite beverage, made 
either from the seed of the a/garoba or Indian corn. 

No Hibernian has a greater esteem for his whiskey, or 
indulges in it more freely, than these people in their 
chicha ; nor do the joyous sons of Erin, when influenced 
by their blood-exciting liquor, flourish their shillelahs 


in a fair, than do the Tucumanos the immense knives 


the sword of Hudibras, “as well for spitting as for fight- 
ing.” One of our peones, in a convivial party, received 
so desperate a stoccadv from a friend, that we were 
obliged to proeure another in his stead. 








“ And pray, sir, What may be a fair price for the animal 


mills for grinding corn, for husking rice, and for sawing 
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«guitar, which they all seem to delight in, he considers licious vegetable,) were the daily dishes of our dinner. 
heneelf amongst the independent sons of earth, and be-| Our liquor, I admit, was in abundance, for the well, sup- 
an the caprices of fortune. As for his existence, that plied by a copious spring, was situated within five yards 


im n 
eae can be had any where: and this, so far 


either pains nor trouble to support; a piece of} of the door of our apartment. 
barn-like lodging, the bill, delivered upon half a sheet of 


For this fare, and our 


as my observations have been hitherto directed, appears} long paper, was (translated) precisely this :— 


e to apply pretty generally to the Gauchos. Not 


m : 
° o include the whole race in one harsh 


that I pretend t 


“Account - - - 110 dollars.” 
This concise method of handing in our bill evidently 


sentence, or to say, as wa in — pe at anton: saved the trouble of addition, subtraction, and detection 
better than the uncivilized Indian. It 1s equ fe ¥Wera’ of little teazing errors ; but as, on many other occasions 


and unjust to assert that they are devoid of 


elings off in life, in steering clear of Scylla we run foul of Charyb- 


humanity and benevolence, and that no intelligence and) 4i.. 59 in the present case, on being freed from the pains 


ood sense are to be found amongst them. Like all men, 
they are formed to be rational beings, and only require 


of inspecting a detailed account of different items, we 
were plunged into vehement dispute upon the possibility |; 


education and good example to induce them to exert) 114 impossibility of our expenses amounting to one hun- 


their faculties, as well for the greater benefit of them- 


dred and ten dollars. 


General Paroissien exclaimed, 


selves as for that of the community at large. At present) « Heavens! what a charge !” I took up his dying note in 
they seem not to understand that p ublic good is also that} sn, key of indignation, “ Que verguenza!” “What a 


of individuals, and therefore are utterly indifferént to the 


shame!’ Baron Czettritz allowed me no time to expatiate : 


former. But after all, where the advantages arising from} « Mine goodness, vas me! I pay no!” he pronounced 


emulation and industry are denied, as hitherto has been 


with remarkable firmness, and banged his hand upon the 


the case in this devoted country, idleness and indolence table. Mr Scriviner simply asked “What's the matter ?” 


must be the natural consequences. — 
From the barbarous treatment which I have seen them 


The hostess said, “No tomare menos !” Englished, “ V’ll 
not bate a farthing!” We then all spoke together, as 


inflict upon horses, I was at first disposed to set down) 417 yeople do when all wish to be heard and nobody lis- 


the lower classes as a set of cruel heartless savages, but, 


tens, which makes it impossible for me to recount pre- 


upon closer acquaintance = = or ea be cisely what passed in discussing this exorbitant charge. 
agree with Schmidtmeyer, h "4 re Meiges rest wade r I shall therefore briefly state, that the landlady at length 
Chile,” remarks, that although they are excessively crue yielded to the pressing instances of so many cavalleros, 


to animals, it is from the absence of feeling, not from the 
indulgence of passion. They will goad, spur, and lash 
a beast as long as it can go, and if it should become dis- 
abled, stand still, or fall down, as I have frequently seen, 
they will quietly take off the saddle, whilst singing a 


and accepted sixty-eight dollars in full of all demands, 
being at.the rate of a dollar per day each, or thereabouts, 
for five persons. 
clude the two servants we retained among us, because 
the sixty-eight dollars was a very fair remunerating 


We did not think it worth while to in- 


stanza of a an _ as “ pep orate price for our expenses to any hotel-kceper in the province 
oo Serene Se eee 8! of Tucuman; though to a person who has never left 


their temper; neither the owner of the animal, nor the 


England, the sum of say, thirteen pounds ten shillings, 


rider, nor the spectator, (unless it be some foreigner like} |. vhot appear extravagant for fourteen days’ lodging, 


myself,) will show the least symptom of being moved or 


offended at the scene. : 
[also agree with Schmidtmeyer, in never having wit- 


and twelve days’ board, for five gentlemen and two ser- 
vants. 


At five o’clock, our account being settled and friend- 


nessed a really passionate state oe —— renee ship restored, we embraced our landlady, who was all 
people. Their naked children an ae aston te this time in a summer dishabille after the siesta, and, 
(ashe observes, and I have seen) will stand round the notwithstanding what had occurred, our parting was ex- 


place where the fire is burning, in the way of whatever 
may be doing, trying to steal what they can, and deaf to 
all commands to move, or to fetch any thing that may be 


ceedingly tender, even to pressure of hands and a chaste 
kiss. 


The evening was delightful, and the scenery altogether 


wanted ; but no feelings of ill-temper or impatience show charming, as we wound through the thickly-wooded 


themselves. I leave it to philosophers to decide if this 


plain, which extended to the first habitation, four leagues 


patience be a virtue, or if it re ere Moe effect of eS distant from the city of Tucuman, where we halted for 
innate indolence which forms the chief characteristic o the night, spreading our beds as usual in the different 


the South Americans, and for which, it is probable, they 
are indebted to Spanish parentage and Spanish govern- 
ment, quite as much as to the influence of climate. 


spots most inviting to our fancy. 


10th. The day had not dawned before we were up in 


our ponchos to feed our horses, which we had secured 
—— to stakes all round us. 


For their accommodation, we 





CHAPTER X. 


Disputed account—Departure from Tucuman—Interesting scenery 
—Arrival at Las Trancas—lts ruins—Description of the recent 


earthquake. 


February 9th. Order and reason being in some de- 
gree restored, we procured postilions and were ready to 
leave Tucuman early in the afternoon, but were detained 
full three hours in disputing the charges of our hostess. In 
most countries, it is imprudent to take up quarters and 
enter into expense without previously ascertaining the 
Here, as in France, not to do so is to 
expose yourself to certain imposition, or dispute, or both. 
Whether this omission on our part is to be attributed in 
the present case to the lateness of the hour and our 
great fatigue when we arrived, or to the black eyes and 
embonpoint of a landlady, whose appearance far excelled 
what we had for some time been in the habit of seeing 
among persons in her capacity, I cannot possibly say ; 
but we certainly took her integrity upon trust, which 
Was more than she was disposed to give us the benefit of] 


probable limits. 


when about to depart from her house. 


| ofdressing, but such as “pampered menials” in England 


We had been fourteen days in Tucuman, on two of| 
which we all dined from home, and on one of them, be it 
ever remembered, with Friar Antonio at the convent 
ofImles. Bread, milk, and eggs, were supplied in abun- 
dance for our breakfast, and our dinner was quite as 
good, I believe, as any cook in the province was capable 


had provided ourselves with nose-bags, and two or three 
sacks of barley were packed in the baggage carts, al- 
though there was no absolute necessity for so doing, the 
pasture being abundant on each side of the way, and 
affording an opportunity for the animals to feed as they 
were driven gently along. 

Our journeys were now limited to twelve or fifteen 
leagues a-day for the convenience of the horses, which I 
have before mentioned it was necessary to hire at Tucu- 
man, to convey us to some intermediate horse proprietor 
between that town and Salta, the post-masters not being 
sufficiently supplied. On this occasion, in addition to the 
thirteen horses which we required, twenty or thirty 
others were driven on loose by a peone, who stops at dis- 
tances of three, four, or five leagues, when the loose horses 
are caught by means of the lasso, and take their turns in the 
carriages ; the others being driven on gently, feeding as 
they go, until their turn arrives to be again yoked. ‘The 
loose animals are always accompanied by a steady old 
horse with a bell tied to his neck, called the cencérro, 
out of hearing of the tinkling of which the other animals 
seldom stray : therefore, whether in the day or the night, 


they are suffered to range at large, without any appre- 
hension of their being lost even in the thickest forest, nor 
is there any danger of their separating from their own 
herd to join another if they chance to meet with one. 


This day’s journey lay, for the most part, through a 


closely wooded country, in which were some glens of 


Would scarcely condescend to sit down to. A large silver| great beauty, and along the edges of which our route 
dish full of a glutinous composition of bread, vegeta-| was traced, the mountains upon our deft adding much 
bles, hog’s lard, and the cook knows what besides, called grandeur to the scenery, which was diversified at every 
t0pa, invariably occupied the centre of the table ; a fowl] turn and more than usually interesting. We employed 

to pieces and fried with grease, several lumps of] ourselves in building chateaux and cottages, and laying 
_ Met transfixed upon a long stick, which served as the} out parks, in various situations as we drove along, and 
Spit for toasting, young ears of Indian corn boiled (a de-| some of us may live to see the day when our imaginary 





designs shall be put into execution by succeeding 
strangers, and worked upon in reality. We stopped for 
the night in the neighbourhood of two or three huts be- 
longing to a cattle breeder, but, for any convenience or 
accommodation to be obtained, we might as well have 
reposed upon the summit of Chimborazo. 

11th. Fresh breezes and pleasant weather, with a cool- 
ness indicating the approaching termination of summer. 
The country still continues wooded, but the soil is not 
so fertile as we have hitherto seen in this most luxuriant 
province. At noon, we arrived at what, about three 
wecks ago, was the respectable village of Trancas, now 
a heap of ruins, the houses being for the most part de- 
stroyed by the late earthquake, of which this neighbour- 
hood may be called the centre of violence. It was not 
without feelings of peculiar anxiety that we entered the 
village of Trancas, for, having been informed that the 
most disastrous consequences of the awful event were to 
be seen here, and having ourselves experienced the prin- 
cipal shock, although upwards of three hundred miles 
distant, we felt an increased interest in viewing its ef- 
ects. 

The country round being covered with ‘trees, we did 
not observe the village until within the distance of two 
or three hundred yards, when the first object that met 
our view was a number of the inhabitants dnsing away 
the ruins of their church, the whole front of which had 
fallen to the ground, except one of the side towers, that 
stood drooping over in a very singular manner. 

_ This edifice had been erected by its present venerable 
vicar at his own private cost, and we may presume with 
a view to its remaining a permanent memorial of his 
zeal and munificence, for he employed thirteen years in 
the work. Notwithstanding all its solidity, however, he 
has outlived it, and the fabric which at one time he 
thought would transmit his name to future generations, 
he has himself seen, in the space of a few minutes, buried 
in the dust of its own ruins. 

From the church we walked through, I might with 
truth say, walked over, the desolated village; for, except- 
ing two or three tottering houses and as many tottering 
walls, the whole was a confused mass of rubbish. It was 
a pitiable sight to see the inhabitants stalking round their 
prostrate dwellings, the characters of terror and dismay 
strongly depicted in every countenance. And well they 
might be; for, from the hour in which their woe com- 
menced up to the present, their minds have had no re- 
spite from apprehension ; every day has been attended 
with several repetitions of the earthquake, more or less 
severe than the original one, but all sufficient to keep 
alive feelings of consternation and alarm, which have 
been considerably increased by the knowledge of the 
utter destruction of two other villages between six and 
seven leagues distant, at one of which we are informed 
the earth has opened in several places, and “ water gushes 
upwards into the air like a fountain.” 

Having made enquiries of various individuals, and not 
having heard one contradictory account, I shall here re- 
late the particulars exactly as they were given to me in 
the village of 'Trancas, and although they agree in the 
main with what I have already mentioned, I cannot think 
that the most trifling particulars connected with so mo- 
mentous and wonderful a phenomenon can be altogether 
devoid of interest. 

Three or four days prior to the earthquake there was 
a tremendous storm, the destructive effects of which have 
been already noticed on approaching Santiago del Estero. 
In making this observation on the state of the weather, it 
is only because I wish to relate the account as it was re- 
lated to me, not that I pretend to interfere in the opinion 
that a connection exists between an earthquake and the 
elements above, or that the one is influenced by the other. 
I confess myself incapable of forming any opinion on the 
subject, and it still, I believe, remains for scientific re- 
search to decide whether any such connection exists or 
not. M. Humboldt, in describing the first earthquake 
that he felt in South America, gives a long and very par- 
ticular account of the state of the weather and the at- 
mosphere, both before and after the shock.* He also 
minutely describes it previously to the dreadful earth. 
quake which destroyed the town of Caracas, on 26th 
March, 1812, when between nine and ten thousand in- 
habitants were suddenly buried beneath its ruins, and by 
which, throughout the province of Venezuela, there pe- 
rished, almost at the same instant of time, upwards of 
twenty thousand souls.t 

“Tt is a very ancient opinion,” says the same travel- 
ler, “that there is a perceptible connection between 





* Voyage au_Reg. Equin. vol. iv. chap. x, 
t Voyage au Reg. Equin. vol. v. chap. x, 
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earthquakes and the state of the atmosphere previously 
to those phenomena ;” but M. Humboldt’s own opinion 
is, that the oscillations are generally independent of the 
state of the atmosphere, although he observes that, “ Na- 
tural philosophers are inclined to admit a close connec- 
tion between the undulations of the earth, and any 
meteor which happens to appear at the same time.””* 

It seems however to be agreed, that there is an inti- 
mate connection between earthquakes and volcanoes, and 
that, in all probability, they are effects of the same cause, 
namely, subterraneous fiery agents. The volcanoes which 
are in activity are situated in islands, or on coasts not 
far from the sea; those which we find in the interior 
countries of the earth are all extinct. These observations 
lead us to conclude, that the vicinity of the sea is a con- 
dition essential to the existence of volcanoes ; they farther 
lead us to think, that the water of the sea, penetrating 
into volcanic cavities, is a cause of eruptions. It is a 
known fact, that the presence of water, and in great 
quantity, is incontestable in volcanic phenomena. We 
know the astonishing power of this fluid when reduced 
to vapour or steam; but our steam engines can hardly 
convey to us an idea of the power which it is capable of 
acquiring in caverns, the sides of which are several thou- 
sand yards in thickness, such as sustain the mountains 
of Etna and Chimborago; heat may extend its elasticity 
to a point of which it is impossible to form any idea.t 

This, then, is assigning, in tolerably plain terms, the 
cause of earthquakes to steam ; a power, certainly, of the 
extent of which we can form no idea. “The eruptions 
of Mount Vesuvius, throwing up incalculable masses of 
matter into the clouds, induced another scientific gentle- 
man, Mr. Perkins, to imagine that the immense power 
was generated by highly elastic steam.” 

But, to my own earthquake. A few minutes before 
the rising of the sun on the 19th of January, the first 
shock took place, commencing with a noise and a tre- 
mulous motion, which lasted a few seconds, causing 
doors to fly open and sundry articles of furniture to 
tumble from their places; this was the signal on which 
the inhabitants rushed from their houses into the open 
air. A pause of two or three seconds occurred ; then the 
noise re-commenced with a violent rocking motion, 
which continued about a minute, and in this time the 
church and several houses were shaken to the ground. 
After the lapse of half an hour, another shock destroyed 
the greater part of the remaining houses ; and during the 
whole of that day, until ten o’clock at night, several suc- 
ceeding shocks completed the demolition of the village. 
That the motion was of a rocking nature is evident from 
the manner in which houses and walls were thrown, 
some having fallen to one side, and some to the other; 
that is, some outwards and some inwards. 

During the day, the altars and images that could be 
got at were taken from the ruins of the church and erected 
in the street, where processions took place, where vows 
and supplications were offered up, and the images of 
those saints which had not been able to protect them- 
selves were now invoked for the protection of the inha- 
bitants in this awful calamity. 

The night passed away quietly, but on the following 
morning deep murmuring sounds, like distant thunder, 
were repeatedly heard and were followed by several 
shocks ; these continued at intervals for fifteen days and 
nights successively : they then gradually decreased both 
in number and violence, and for the last day or two they 
have been scarcely perceptible. 

12th. I have now to describe, not that of which I have 
been informed by others, but that which I have myself 
actually seen, felt, and heard. 

Upon our arrival in this village, it was to us a matter 
of no great concern that there was not a house in a state 
to receive us ; we were accustomed to, and preferred, the 
open air to the best mansion in South America. In the 
evening, however, the sky became overcast and heavy 
rain followed, which compelled us to take refuge in a 
house in so shattered a state as to have been abandoned 
by its owners. Here, after examining the fissures in the 
leaning walls and the state of the loosened beams, and 
having conversed upon the imprudence of risking the 
lives of the first embassy of the Potosi, La Paz, and Pe- 
ruvian Mining Association, we at length decided upon 
spreading our beds, as no better asylum could be obtained. 

The death-like silence which usually followed the lay- 
ing our heads on our pillows was this night suspended 
for a considerable time, in consequence of various obser- 





* Doctor Arnott, in his ‘‘ Elements of Physics,’ &c. mentions 
that, “on occasion of the great earthquake at Lisbon, the mercury 
fell so far in the barometers, even in Britain, as not to be visible in 
that portion at the top usually left uncovered for observation.” 

t D’Aubuisson. 


vations which our recumbent position enabled us to n:ake 
on the beams and rafters above, each of which, like the 
sword of the tyrant, seemed ready at a touch to fall up- 
on the wretch beneath. Some general remarks, too, upon 
the earthquake, of which we had just seen the disastrous 
effects, occupied the greater part of an hour before sleep 
took possession of our senses. 
The sombre, silent hour of midnight, when it may be 
said “creation sleeps,” has a solemnity in its repose, 
which, when suddenly disturbed by any alarming occur- 
rence, operates upon the imagination in a manner very 
different from a similar occurrence in mid-day. Danger, 
although distant, is supposed to be at hand, or if really 
near, it is considerably magnified in the darkness of the 
night, when fear and confusion know no bounds. 
This remark is not foreign to my subject. It was a 
few minutes before midnight, when all was calm without 
and silent within, that a most extraordinary hollow rum- 
bling sound disturbed us all, and immediately we felt 
ourselves shaken by a strong tremulous motion, which, 
with the noise, may be likened to that of a wooden bridge 
when a heavy vehicle moves quickly over it. ‘This lasted 
between fifteen and twenty seconds, increasing in loud- 
ness as it approached, then rushed beneath us with a 
sound truly terrific, resembling, in some degree, a sud- 
den gust of wind through a forest ; and was accompanied 
with a motion of the earth so violent as to make the tiles 
on the roof of our house rattle as if in a storm. This 
great concluding shock lasted but a few seconds: time 
fully sufficient for all of us to spring from our beds and 
fly through door or through window, without other 
thought than that of saving ourselves from being buried 
beneath the tottering walls that seemed to threaten in- 
stant destruction. 
Our alarm, which carried us far beyond the precincts 
of danger in our flight from the house, happened to be 
unattended with any important consequences; for, al- 
though the shock was the most violent that had occurred 
since the original grand one, yet the state of the village 
was such as scarcely to admit of any farther damage: 
but, had it occasioned mischief in the extreme, fear 
could not have been increased or have occasioned more tu- 
mult than occurred. As soon as we got out of the house, 
we heard voices in every tone and in every direction, 
calling out—* Temblor! Temblor! Temblor!” for the 
people, who had had such recent experience in earth- 
quakes, left their beds on the first warning sound, and 
fled in every direction, without knowing to what pur- 
Se. 
p When the general consternation had in some degree 
subsided, it was curious to see and to hear what was 
passing. Some were upon their knees in the attitude of 
ardent supplication, praying aloud for mercy; others 
were to be seen running—fathers and mothers with their 
children in their arms—until loss of breath compelled 
them to stop, or reason whispered that danger had pass- 
ed. One of my companions made as dexterous a leap 
through a window as ever was performed by Harlequin, 
and had the good fortune to land on a heap of mud, into 
which he plunged, and there lay softly imbedded until 
relief arrived. The nearly complete state of nudity o: 
most persons, and the complete state of others, men, 
women, and children, who were now to be seen stalking 
through the street, or in the adjoining fields, formed a 
scene, which, on any other occasion, would have been 
truly ridiculous; but, setting apart the solemnity of the 
event, the rain which poured was of itself a damper to 
all pleasantry. 
After my share of drenching and alarm, I wrapped 
myself in my cloak and poncho, and took shelter under 
the projecting eaves of a house, against the wall of| 
which I dosed till daylight, for none of us had courage 
to return to our beds in the crazy habitation which we 


CHAPTER XI. 


An infant friar—Appearance given to the atm 

precast = Sass gpa at the meee aft _— 

Spaniaris—Loss of voter by par. we. * 

February 13th. The villagers, who had been prevail, 
ed on to direct their thoughts from the domestic Calan 
ties that surrounded them, clubbed together about twen, 
ty-five horses, which enabled us to leave Trancas at “ 
early hour on this day. Five or six miles from the yj 
lage we forded the rapid river Tala, where it is requisite 
to fill the water-bottles, as no water can conveniently be 
ts several leagues onwards. 

his day’s journey, which was twelve leagu 
hibited, I think, ron 4 scenery than any other ina ; 
left Buenos Ayres. Wooded hills, fertile plains, high 
mountains, deep glens, and thick forests, showed them, 
selves alternately in their gayest and grandest features, 
enlivened by herds of cattle and troops of fine wild 
mules: the latter were occasionally to be seen in {jj 
speed across the plain, others drawn up in close column, 
boldiy fronting us, with crests erect, ears pointed, and 
snorting as if challenging our party, until the shouts of 
our peones would put them to the rout. Ostriches were 
also, sometimes, to bé seen amongst partridges, phea. 
sants, snipes, wild ducks, parrots, and many str. 
birds, all of which contributed to the enjoyment of our 
journey, as we drove over hill and dale at a gallop. The 
only embellishment that seemed requisite to complete 
the landscape, was the industry of man, and man him. 
self: his presence is materially wanted in this coun 
to give full effect to the charms which Nature has 
lavished with so bountiful a hand, often to no other ap. 
parent end than to form a splendid view for the momen. 
tary gratification of a few casual travellers like ow. 
selves, who at the same time cannot but regret that all 
this ground-work of intrinsic wealth should remain w. 
enjoyed and almost unknown. : 
About ten leagues from Trancas, where we stopped to 
change horses, we found the few houses that lately com. 
posed the hamlet, in ruins, from the effect of the earth. 
quake. A woman of the place was busily employed in 
making a Franciscan friar’s dress for her son, two years 
old; he had been unwell, and during his illness, the mo- 
ther vowed to Saint Francis, that if he would have the 
goodness to restore her son to health, she would make 
him a friar of his order. Saint Francis obligingly in. 
terfered, and the child of course recovered. He has now 
his head shaved in the shape of the tonsure, and is only 
waiting for his frock, cowl, and sandals, to fulfil his mo. 
ther’s vow. In Spain and Portugal, I have seen children 
of all ages dressed as nuns, monks, or friars, in conse. 
quence of vows of this kind. Their appearance to 
strangers is truly ridiculous, but I doubt if even their 
patron saints could view a number of nuns and friars, 
from five to ten years of age, playing at leap-frog or 
other gambols, without being very much amused. 

We took up our abode for the night at the house of a 
private gentleman with whom General Paroissien was 
acquainted. It was situated at the skirt of a forest 
through which we had passed, and although a very re- 
spectable habitation for this country, it conveyed no idea 
to an European of the owner’s being a wealthy man 
and sole proprietor of the land for many leagues round. 

14th. A delightful morning : we rose with the sun, 
and continued our journey to the village of Rosario. 
Here also were to be seen fallen walls, unroofed houses, 
and many sad countenances, from the effects of the 


earthquake. 


Having heard of the salubrious qualities of a hot 


spring in this neighbourhood, we mounted our horses 
and proceeded to visit it. 


After riding about two 
leagues through a thickly wooded country, amused at 


enough of the earthquakes and their effects. Smoking 


every step by the appearance of insects, birds, animals, 
and plants, all new to us, we arrived at the foot of a 
mountain which was also thickly covered with trees 
from its base to its summit: this we ascended by a nat- 
row path that wound up its steep side, and occasionally 
along the edge of a deep glen, which led us to an open 
space, surrounded by large rocks and high trees, form- 
ing a sort of spacious grotto, through which descended, in 


had just left. 

The difficulty of procuring the number of horses we 
required compelled us to remain this day in Trancas, 
which I did not regret ; for I felt that I could never hear 


being the grand medium for gossip, I went with a 
pocket full of cigars to visit different families; each cigar 


purchased for me a very interesting account, and the 
different manner in which each person told his own 
story added novelty to the recital. 

After dinner, we passed an hour or two endeavouring 
to catch humming-birds, of which there were great 
numbers, fluttering like butterflies round the shrubs and 
bushes, in the neighbourhood of the village; but, as our 
wish was to take one alive, none of us having the heart 
to kill them, our attempts were fruitless. 


—— 


a considerable stream, the waters that we came to see. 
As we approached their source, the steam arising from 
them and a sulphureous smell were sensibly perceived. 
Several males and females indiscriminately were to be 
seen bathing in holes which they had dug for the pur- 
pose in the bed of the stream. On arriving at this 
spot, I was at first surprised at finding neither bath, 
nor house, not hut, nor accommodation of any sort for 
bathers, who sometimes come from distances of man 

hundred miles for the benefit of these waters, whi 
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= 
have been found extremely efficacious in rheumatic] named tripas de frayle, friar’s tripes, which somewhat 
complaints, as also in strains, bruises, and cutancous} resembles the honeysuckle. We returned to the village 
diseases. A moment’s reflection, however, banished all}through as wild though luxuriant a landscape as 
surprise on the subject, and caused me to place the ne- Nature ever designed, the charms of which were 
lect. to the account of the provoking supineness of the| heightened by all the softness and repose of a summer’s 


inhabitants of this country, and to the utter disregard | evening. 


of improvement that has so long prevailed among them. 


But this must be added to that voluminous catalogue of| heavy rain, which fell in the night and continued the 
whole of this day. It so much swelled the river Rosario, 

in South America, to record three centuries of Spanish} that we were detained a considerable time upon its steep 
misrule; for, amongst other grievances under the go-| banks, clearing and levelling a road for the carriages to 
yernment of that nation, any attempt on the part of} pass. We then drove through an immense forest, the 
noble mountains which continue from Tucuman to Salta, 


injuries and neglects which exists, and must long exist, 


the inhabitants to better their condition was made an 
excuse for additional taxation and persecution, and of-|a 


ten led to final destruction. The fact is notorious, that ing in great magnificence upon our left. 


many improvements were stopped by the Spanish au- 
thorities, and their promoters severely punished: ‘the 
machinery of incipient manufactories has been seized 


and destroyed; the vines of newly-planted vineyards] of verandah, in front of his house. 
have been rooted up and burnt, lest their produce] mission to remain for the night, which was granted with 

a readiness and frankness that proved we were heartily 
welcome, and such as travellers usually meet with 
throughout the whole of South America. 


should tend to diminish the exports from the mother 
country, on which enormous duties were levied.* Im- 
provement was not only viewed with jealousy, but ac- 
tually opposed, under the bigoted apprehension that it 
might lead to an enlargement of ideas, and become an 


ultimately discover the wrongs which they endured. 
Barbarous ignorance and blind superstition were tram- 
mols out of which this unfortunate people were not 
permitted to emerge, up to the very last hour of Span- 
ish dominion. , 

The hot spring is situated in the midst of a beautifully 
romantic country, the soil so fertile as to be capable of 
producing with common industry, any thing and every 


thing requisite not only for existence but for the luxu-| pense. t England it 
tainly would be so, but in South America it is neither 


troublesome nor expensive. 
chambermaids to prepare a room, no disturbing the 
housekeeper from her tea to air a pair of sheets, no de- 
mand upon the butler for a bottle of wine, nor upon the 
cook for any extra exercise of his art, nor upon coach- 
man or grooms to take care of carriages and horses. 
The traveller alights at the door of a house, which he 
enters, and accosts those he may chance to see, saying, 
“‘ God keep ye, gentlemen !” to which a similar reply is 


rious enjoyment of it; the climate healthy and delight- 
fal, and the severities of winter altogether unknown. 
The chief towns of Tucuman and Salta, the one 
south, the other north, are each about forty leagues dis- 
tant from this spring; the neighbourhood, generally 
speaking, is tulerably well inhabited, and its proximity 
tothe high road from Buenos Ayres, Cordova, &c. to 
Peru, makes it convenient for the visits of travellers. 
These advantages, when sloth and indolence give way to 
industry and enterprise, cannot pass unnoticed, for it is 


not likely that a place, where a fountain of health may | given. h 
sion, sefiores, i shall stop here for the night.” 


the greatest pleasure,” is the reply. Here ends, nine 
times out of ten, the whole of the trouble or interfe- 


be said to exist, will continue in neglect. Unfortunately 
for man, there would be no lack of visiters on the score 
of infirmity to contribute towards the support of an ex- 


tensive establishment ; thousands would gladly go any|rence between the parties. 
spot, either inside or outside the house, according to the 


state of the weather, where he wishes his muchacho 
(servant) to spread his saddle-cloths; these being three 
or four fold, are sufficiently large to lie upon, and, with 
his saddle under his head and poncho or cloak over him, 
complete the bed. 


distance to a place where they might hope to exchange 
wealth for health, whilst the attractions which such a 
place, under proper management, usually presents to cu- 
riosity and amusement, would in all probability soon 
render the baths of Rosario as renowned as the most 
fashionable in Europe. 

After scrambling up a steep rock to the source of a 
waterfall flowing from a height of about fifteen or twenty 
feet, we dipped a thermometer into the stream, which 
was so hot that it caused the mercury to expand 


suddenly and with so much force as to burst the tube,| have nothing of the kind to give. ‘Tl 
carries with him his alforjas, a species of haversack 


with provisions; but if he happens to arrive at the 
family meal-time, he is invited to partake, which invita- 
At this spot we] tion is usually declined, because it is usually compli- 


found it too hot to bathe in, and for that purpose were| mentary and nothing more. 


but the instrument was only graduated to 112 degrees ; 
we were therefore disappointed in ascertaining the tem- 
perature, but this circumstance will convey a tolerably 
fair idea of the heat of the water. 


obliged to move farther down the stream, which gra- 


dually cools as it flows from the head of the spring. We} ments are too frequently indulged in; offers and pro- 
i n mises of every thing, without meaning or intending any 
up the mountain, there was a well, in which eggs andj thing, are of daily occurrence ; but this general rule has 
Indian corn were frequently boiled sufficiently for use. of course its exceptions, for it would be strange to say, 
Circumstances prevented us from seeing this well, but/that there are not as truly generous minds in South 
from what we did see and feel we readily believe its ex-} America and in Spain as any other part of the world ; 
yet even the very best are addicted to empty compli- 
ments altogether unknown among Englishmen. Should 
nearly parallel to it, perfectly cool and transparent. We} you, for instance, chance to admire a valuable necklace, a 
saw here a very curious tree named boracho, the drunk-} watch, a ring, or a handsome horse, the owner, although 
ard, from the circumstance of the trunk’s swelling out] unacquainted with you, immediately makes an obeisance, 
abruptly into that form which is sometimes called ‘ pot} and says, “It is at your service,” but never expects you 
bellied,” and this is thickly covered with thorns like} to accept the proffered gift. 


were informed by the natives that, at a short distance 


istence. I must not forget to mention that, within five 
or six yards of the hot stream, there flowed another 


tigers’ claws. We also saw a very beautiful flower, 


South America, and attentively studied the history of Spanish rule 


in that country, says:—The tyranny of coionial legislation] be distant or difficult to be obtained, and some person 
Was extended over even moral and intellectual culture. No sci- present will be sure to say, “ Puede haver,” “It may 
be had ;” or, “ Si, porque non 2” “ Yes,—why not?” or, 


ence was allowed to be studied. Latin grammar, ancient philoso- 


hy, theology, civil and ecclesiastical jurisprudence, and scholastic . , 
othe formed the utmost limits of their intellectual range. Anau-|“ Veremos,” “ We shall see;” or, “Pierde V. cuidado,” 


tical school instituted at Buenos Ayres by the Board of ‘Trade was} « You may rely upon it;” although, at the same time, 
suppressed by orders from Spain. Still, under all these cruel op- there is neither any intention ner perhaps any ibi- 
lity of fulfilling the promise. A candid denial or 


pressions, the loyajty of the Americans continued ee” 





private gentleman, Don José Torres, who was sitting 
with his wife and seven children under a shed, or a sort 


gratefully to detract from the merits of the case, if this 
open-house-keeping proceeds from a true spirit of hospi- 
tality, or if it be the consequence of mere custom, 
which, from the want of public accommodation, every 
man who owns a house complies with, because, whenever 
he stirs from home he must avail himself in turn of the 
house of another ? 


own cases, may imagine, that keeping “open house” 
for travellers is attended with very great trouble and ex- 


tress and sometimes even a portable bedstead, but no- 
thing of the kind is given or expected either at a public 
or private house, for the very best reason—because they 


, ._|ricans, but the performance of them is not so common. 
* iter i i 1 y, who has b y . : 
& writer in the American Quarterly Review He nasi vale) Ask, of casually express a wish, fod any thing that may 


15th. We made buta short day’s journey, owing to 


distance of eighty-seven leagues, occasionally appear- 


Just as night commenced, we reached the house of a 


We requested per- 


I shall ask here, en passant, without meaning un- 


Proprietors of houses in England, judging from their 


According to the customs of England it cer- 


Here is no calling for 


The traveller then says, “ With your permis- 
“ With 


The traveller points to a 


Some few, who like their luxuries, carry a small mat- 


The traveller also 


In South America, as in Spain, ceremonious compli- 


Promises are made most liberally by the South Ame- 


refusal is considered a breach of civility, and they 
cannot find in their hearts to deprive you of the mo- 
mentary hope which their compliment may perhaps hold 
out. 
Qualities such as these, which the French call aima- 
bilité de meurs, may turn to good account in the pro- 
gress of education and improvement of society , for it 
must be admitted, that a general wish to please is a sure 
indication of a benevolent mind, and what more genial soil 
than benevolence for the cultivation of every good prin- 
ciple ? 
Within very little more than half an hour after our 
arrival at the house of Don José Torres, our peones had 
killed, roasted, and devoured three full-grown goats. 
Our own supper consisted of a kid, two fowls, good 
bread, and bad cheese, served up in large silver dishes, 
with forks, spoons, drinking-cups, and candlesticks of 
the same metal, all of the rudest workmanship, but ex. 
tremely massive. Indeed, their weight was what led 
me to discover their value, for their dingy colour at first 
caused them to pass for tarnished pewter. 

Don José isa gentleman of large landed property, 
and of the first respectability in the province, but has 
nothing in his dress or appearance indicative of it, still 
less in his habitation and family. His wife had neat 
shoes and white stockings on pretty feet, and was fair 
and cleanly in her person; but as for any other distin- 
guishing quality about her, there was none. Dirty, half 
naked children, and dirtier slaves, male and female, 
were all of one party: there was nothing by which a 
stranger, unaccustomed to the manners of the country, 
could distinguish rank, or birth, or education. 

General Paroissien, who becomes passionately fond 
of other people’s children, after covering a boy of four 
years old with kisses, and sharing with it alternately a 
mouthful from his spoon or his fork, called forsome water 
to wash, which was handed to him by a negress ima deep 
silver basin, and with this he washed the child’s face, 
and certainly improved it very much, even in the opi- 
nion of the mother ; who said, that “ for some days past 
the weather had been too cold and damp for using water 
with any degree of comfort, and that, for her part, she 
never had courage to wash herself on a cold day.” 
This is neither tale nor exaggeration, but the plain trans- 
lation of her speech, ‘which may be considered as con- 
veying the sentiments of a very great part of the popu- 
lation of South America, so far as I have observed. A 
morning visit to a family is generally very repugnant to 
the feelings of an Englishman, for he seldom sees that 
neatness and delicacy to which he has been accustomed 
at home, and a want of which would there be deemed 
more than unpardonable. There are, however, many 
exceptions to be made in this particular, in the society 
of Buenos Ayres, Cordova, &c.; and in the full-dress of 
evening, the South American ladies equal those of any 
other country in the neat and tasteful embellishment of 
their persons. 

Don José Torres at one period possessed upwards of 
three thousand head of horned cattle, out of which only 
eight cows now remain; of all the rest he was despoiled 
in the course of the late revolutionary wars. Those who 
grumble to pay war taxes and consider them a hardship, 
would do well to reflect upon the greater hardships that 
are averted by paying to keep the field of battle out of 
one’s own country; for wherever the seat of war is, the 
armies of friend and foe occasion nearly equal desola- 
tion. 

a ee 
CHAPTER XII. 

Hospitality to strangers—Tigers—Rio de las Piedras—Difficulties 
of the roads—Armadillos—Rapidity of the River Passage— 
Doubts entertained on the extraordinary relations of travellers— 
Romantic situation of the village of Cobos—Adventure on horse- 
back—Arrival at Salta. 

February 16th. On taking leave of Don José, we 
had great difficulty to prevail upon him to accept pay- 
ment for the three goats which regaled our peones, and 
he would not hear of any thing of the kind for ourselves ; 
a sufficient proof that generosity and hospitality are here 
to be met with by the stranger without expectation of 
reward. 

We took away with us the head of a monstrous tiger, 
which had been killed upon an excursion into the woods 
afew days before our arrival; its size was the astonish- 
ment of all the neighbours. Tigers abound in the forests 
hereabouts, and commit great depredations among 
cattle. M. Humboldt says that Buffon entirely mistook 
the jaguar, or tiger of South America, which is a much 
more formidable animal than is generally supposed, 
merely from the circumstance of its attacking men less 
frequently than in India; which may, perhaps, be ac- 
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counted for by its having a greater abundance of cattle 
to prey upon in South America. In his voyage up the 
great river Apure, M. Humboldt mentions having met 
with one larger than any East Indian tiger he had ever 
seen in the menageries of Europe. 

This day we proceeded only two or three miles, to the 
house of Don Antonio Seranas, brother-in-law to Don 
José, with whom we contracted for fresh horses to take 
us on to Salta, forty leagues distant. We agreed for 
sixteen horses, five for our galera, five for each of our 
carts, and one for the capataz, at the rate of two rials 
each per league. Peones were despatched to a distant 
potrero, a spacious inclosure where horses are kept, but 
principally used for brood mares and young horses, as the 
word implies. In the evening they returned, driving at 
a full gallop before them between sixty and seventy 
horses, almost all of which were white or grey. The 
required number were immediately caught with the lasso 
and yoked, the others driven on to take their turn at fit 
stages. 

In the evening we left Conchas, which is the name of 
this place, and travelled five leagues over an infamous 
road, but amidst most magnificent scenery, to the river 
de las Piedras, a very appropriate name, as it flows over 
a bottom covered with large loose stones, that are rolled 
with such violence in the season of the torrents as to 
prevent the passage. After crossing this river, we took 
up our abode for the night at two or three houses on its 
banks. In one of them, which was not in any respect 
superior to a common Irish cabin, and which, with all 
its furniture, I should have thought a dear purchase for 
twenty dollars, I was interestingly surprised at discover- 
ing a utensil of a very humble description, but of noble 
capacity, made of pure silver. I had frequently heard 
that in the principal houses of South America these ar- 
ticles of common use were all made of the virgin metal, 
but this was the first I had seen ; and I must confess that 
I viewed it as a curiosity in a mansion of such apparent 
poverty, and where the meanness of the surrounding 
furniture so ill accorded with the intrinsic worth and 
dignity of this useful vase. 

17th. Showers of rain and thick mists have latterly 
prevented our enjoyment of mountain scenery of the 
grandest kind. Those boundless plains, over which the 
eye could range without a single tree, or bush, or mount, 
to arrest the view, we have long since left far behind, 
and with them good and easy roads. We are now fre- 
quently compelled fo work, all hands, with picks, and 
spades, and shovels, to render particular spots passable 
for the carriages. At other times, eight and ten horses 
are yoked to drag one of them up a bank, and some- 
times more to draw them through a river or moun- 
tain stream, which the rains are now every where swell- 
ing. 

Fesestites are found in plenty in these parts; when 
roasted in their coats of mail they are considered a deli- 
cacy: two which we took were thus served up under a 
fig-tree, where we stopped for an hour to breakfast ; 
their appearance was by no means amiable, and I felt 
no disposition to try the strength of my stomach for the 
purpose of gratifying the curiosity of my palate. 

In the evening we halted on the banks of the rapid 
river Passage, intending to cross it, but our baggage 
carts, having been overturned several times, had not 
come up, which compelled us to bivouac for the night 
under a high mount upon the edge of the river. Each 
chose his berth, and just as I had laid myself down in 
my poncho, under an acacia, I was startled from my 
position by a large snake twisting its way into the leaves 
and grass that grew round the spot which I had select- 
ed. The instant it discovered me, it darted away as fast 
as I did myself, and glided into a hole at the foot of a 
neighbouring tree. I afterwards sought an asylum in 
the noké, a bullock’s hide suspended under the galera, 
forming a sortof boot or bag for carrying various articles, 
and in this I slept undisturbed till daylight. 

18th. Our baggage carts having joined us in the 
course of the night, we proceeded at an early hour to 
cross the Passage, which we had the good fortune to 
find in a favourable state.. This is the most rapid and 
most dangerous river in the road from Buenos Ayres to 
Peru, and has swept away many travellers, with their 
horses, carriages, and mules, who have not had patience 
to remain upon its barren banks until the mountain 
torrents, which rush into it from all parts, had sub- 
sided ; a patience which, in the rainy season, (the pre- 
sent period,) it is frequently neeessary to exercise for 
many days, and sometimes for many weeks. Although 
we found it comparatively tranquil, we were obliged to 
eross the current in an oblique direction, for its force 


broadside-on. Carlo, for instance, was hurried away at 
the rate of at least five miles an hour, far out of our sight, 
before he reached the opposite bank. From this river 
it is necessary to take a supply of water, as not a drop 
is to be had for the next seven leagues: the sandy soil 
absorbs the rain, and neither lake nor river exists upon 
the way. 

We breakfasted at a hut, where we obtained, with 
plenty of all that we desired, some very fine fresh figs ; 
we then continued our journey through a tolerably 
woody country, but over an infolerably bad road, which 
kept us in the constant exercise of pioneers. 

Towards evening we saw at a distance before us a 
very unusual appearance over the face of the country ; 
instead of the green colour of the grass and of the fo- 
liage of the trees, to which we had been accustomed in 
all its shades and tints, we observed one unvaried mass 
of reddish brown, which some of us imagined to be 
heath that the sun was shining upon ; but all surmises 
were far from the truth. As we advanced, we found 
the country in possession of a host which the united 
armies of the world would have no power to overcome 
—a host, such as in Egypt’s evil day 


“ 





o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 

Like night, and darken’d all the land of Nile.” 
It is requisite to see in order to believe the multitudes 
in which locusts swarm. These literally covered the 
earth, the shrubs, and the trees, as far as we could see 
around us; the branches bent under their numbers, as 
may be seen in heavy falls of snow, or when trees are 
overladen with fruit. At the time we arrived within 
their out-posts, for like ants and bees they have peculiar 
laws and regulations, and like them, seem to 


‘“‘ Expatiate and confer on state affairs,” 


we were looking out for a convenient place to bivouac 
for the night, there being no village or habitation with- 
in many leagues; but to stop in the midst of this mov- 
ing world, without being molested, was impossible : not 
that any actual injury was to be apprehended, for they 
neither sting nor bite. If it were their nature to at- 
tack, as flies and gnats do, our whole party, with all our 
horses, would not have afforded even a fasie to the 
smallest division of their army; and it was rather a 
pleasing consolation to reflect, whilst they skipped in 
millions round us, and darted against us, as we drove 
through them and over them, that their habits and cus- 
toms did not induce them to make personal war against 
man, although they devour every fruit and vegetable, 
with the exception of the melon, which, I have been 
informed, they seldom touch. j 

We passed through the centre of the space they oc- 
cupied, which, at a regular rate of travelling, took us a 
full hour to traverse; we then arrived in the district 
which they had first visited, where every shrub was de- 
stroyed, every tree leafless, and their branches com- 
pletely barked. The scene was one of wintry desola- 
tion, forming a curious contrast with the season and 
with the verdure of the adjoining country, and impos- 
sible even for a passing traveller to look upon without 
sensations of painful amazement. It was night before 
we were perfectly clear of these destructive creatures, 
which we supposed to be the same that we had seen in 
their flight on the 13th instant, as they steered in this 
direction. Those which we caught measured from two 
and a half to three inches in length; some, I am told, 
are to be inet with four inches long. In their hind legs 
they have great strength, and can push themselves out 
of your grasp if 1iot held with some degree of force. 
Their colour is generally of a reddish brown; but there 
are different varieties, and some very beautiful. 


When the relations of travellers happen to be given 
on any extraordinary subject, they are usually received 
with a degree of doubt that has become proverbial, 
more particularly by those persons who have themselves 
never travelled. ‘They cannot patiently admit what 
happens greatly to surpass their limited experience, 
and althongh we have daily instances of the corrobora- 
tion and establishment of facts, that, when first men- 
tioned, have been deemed impossible, still, the incredu- 
lity is revived on the next extraordinary relation given 
by any future traveller. ‘To many persons, my account 
of locusts—their numbers obscuring the sun, their co- 
vering the face of the earth for miles in extent, and their 
ravages over a whole country, may perhaps appear one 
of those exaggerations moderately termed “a traveller’s 
license ;” and yet, how far short does my acount fall in 
every respect of that given on the same subject in the 
truly interesting work of a distinguished modern travel- 


————., 
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rable multitudes of the incomplete insect, or larve of 
the locusts that at this time infested this part of Afric, 
no adequate idea could possibly be conceived withoy 
having witnessed them. For the space of ten miles o 
each side of the Sea-cow river, and eighty or ni 
miles in length, an area of sixleen or eighteen hundred 
square miles, the whole surface might literally be said ty 
be covered with them. The water of the river wa 
scarcely visible on acoount of the dead carcasses that 
floated on the surface, drowned in the attempt to come 
at the reeds which grew in.the water. They had &. 
voured every green herb and every blade of grass. 

“Their last exit from the colony was singular. jj 
the full grown insects were driven into the sea by a tem. 
pestuous north-west wind, and were afterwards cas 
upon the beach, where it is said they formed a bank of 
three or four feet high, that extended from the mouth of 
the Bosjesmans’ river to that of the Beeka, a distance of 
near fifty English miles. The larve, at the same time, 
were emigrating to the northward; the column passe 
the houses of two of our party, who asserted, that it 
continued without any interruption for more than ¢ 
month,”’* 

When it became quite dark, we stopped in the middk 
of the road, and spread our beds round the galera; but 


lodging @ la belle étoile, by a smart shower of rain, 
which started us all up en chemise, and compelled us to 
roll up our beds, and for the first time since we left Bu. 
enos Ayres to pitch our tent, under which we lay til 
daybreak, when we pursued our journey. 

19th. We this day met General Alvear and his suite 
returning from Peru, where he had been on a mission tp 
Bolivar from the government of Buenos Ayres; this be. 
ing only the fourth time we had met with travellers ina 
distance exceeding twelve hundred miles; a str 
proof of the scantiness of population and of the solitude 
which reigns throughout this vast continent. 

About noon we arrived at the village of Cobos, where 
we remained for the day. If art and industry were em. 
ployed to improve all that nature has performed for this 
place, it might be made a delightful abode for the lover 
of rural beauties. Richly wooded hills, majestic mou. 
tains, fertile plains, and limpid streams, display their 
charms throughout an almost eternal summer, to the in- 
dolent inhabitants of a few unseemly huts, within thirty 
miles of the capital of the province. 

It is impossible to witness, with any degree of pa 
tience, the indifference that has been shown throughout 
this country for the inestimable gifts with which Nature 
has so bountifully blessed it. The mind contemplates 
this apathy with a fecling even of pious indignation at 
so manifest a rejection of the favours of a beneficent 
Providence. But here again we must, I suppose, recur 
to the old, “ oft-repeated tale :” to the misrule of the late 
possessors of the country, whose government was all 
mystery, intolerance, and severity, impeding the de. 
velopment of knowledge and with it the exercise of 
every liberal and useful art. The rising generation most 
sensibly feel the neglect with which their country has 
been hitherto treated; they know that nature has en- 
dowed their soil with resources infinitely more condu- 
cive to happiness and greatness than all their mines of 
gold and silver. Of these resources, however, they 
have not in the present day the means of availing them- 
selves, but they willingly offer them to the skill, capital, 
and industry of foreigners, who would be sure of a cot- 
dial reception among them, and who would find no ob- 
stacle to their settling in the terms that, would be re- 
quired for possession. 
20th. At daylight we were already on the road to 
Salta, nine leagues distant from Cobos. After perform- 
ing seven of these over a wretched road, up hill and 
down hill, through a luxuriant country, we arrived at 
Lagunillas, a respectable farm-house, where we break- 
fasted, and had about two hours excellent duck and 
snipe shooting. With my last shot I accidently killed a 
small bird called a dominican, which, with the exception 
of its black bill, and black edges to the pinions, is of 4 
snow-white plumage. It seems to be as decided a lover 
of solitude as the robin, but much more apprehensive of 
man; for although we saw this bird frequently in the 
course of our journey from Buenos Ayres, and 
many attempts to kill one, we could never before ap- 
proach within shot: it is always alone; we never saw it 
in company with any other bird, not even with one of 
its own species. 

Before I leave Lagunillas, I shall mention a circum- 
stance that rather surprised us all. When we were 
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setting out from the farm-house to a distant lake to 

shoot, the son of the farmer happened to be at the door 

on a good stout horse, whose broad back induced me to 
ask the rider for a seat behind him to the lake; which 
was readily granted, with the observation that the horse 
was muy soberbio, (very proud.) However, my weight 
not being exorbitant, and having no intention of offend- 
ing the animal’s pride, I handed up my gun, and then 
mounted behind the saddle, with a degree of agility too 
that rather pleased me, because my companions were 

Joking on, and, as I thought, with some share of envy, 

for the sun was very powerful, and the lake at some dis- 

tance. We moved on six yards, awkwardly enough, the 
horse, by the motion of his tail and unsettled gait, ex- 
hibiting strong symptoms of displeasure. “ He is quiet, 

[hope ?” said I, in a tone not very expressive of confi- 

dence. “Es muy soberbio,” said my friend. Up and 

down went the horse. “Gently! gently!” said I. “No 

,” “TI cannot,” said my friend. Higher and lower 
went the horse. “Stop! stop!” said I. ‘No puedo,” 
said my friend. “TI shall be off!” said I. “Senor mio! 
for Heaven’s sake don’t squeeze me so tight round the 
waist!” said my friend. “I shall be off, I shall certainly 
be off!” said I, in a tone louder than was requisite for 
hearing. ‘ Don’t squeeze me so tight, senor mio.” said 
my friend. “Hold on! hold on!” cried my-companions. 

«Bs muy soberbio?” said my friend. “Yes, very proud, 

indeed !” said I, and at the same instant a violent plunge 

and kick aiding my exertions, I sprang out of my seat 
with twice the agility, though not with half the plea- 
sure, with which I sprang into it. 

Scenes of this kind, it is well known, afford much 
more entertainment to the spectators than to the per- 
formers; I shall therefore say nothing upon that part of 
the subject, but come to the point which has been my 
only object in mentioning this circumstance, namely, 
the age of the horse. “Pray,” said General Paroissien, 
“how old is that proud-spirited beast of yours?” “1 
have always understood,” replied the young man, “that 
he is the age of my father.” “And more than that,” 
said one of the bystanders. ‘“ My father is past forty,” 
sid the young man, who had himself been riding the 
animal for seventeen years. We were all astonished, for 
the horse was in appearance, to use an appropriate 
phrase, “as fresh as a four year old.” Hot stables, heavy 
clothing, excessive feeding, and violent physicking, are 
the causes, no doubt, why we so seldom hear of this age 
in England, where a horse at little more than nine or 
ten years old is considered as having “done his work,” 
and generally speaking is no longer in esteem. 

We set out from Lagunillas in the afternoon, and at 
six o'clock descended into an extensive plain, where, af- 
ter being obliged to make a circuit to. avoid the marshes 
abounding in it, we entered the city of Salta, and took 
up our residence in a very decent house which had been 
previously engaged, with scanty furniture it is true, at 
the moderate rent of four dollars a week. 

—— 
CHAPTER XIII. 

Want of public accommodation—Expenses of our journey from 
Buenos Ayres to Silta—Decree in favour of emigration—Fever 
and ague—Expense of living at Salta. 

In order to adhere to my former scale, I shall now 
compare the city of Salta with the town of Dundalk ; 
although I must confess that, for the Grecian fronted 
jail of the latter I can find no parallel in the city of, 
Salta; the mud-built cathedral, with three bells on the 
top of it, has the advantage in point of bulk, but that is 
all. The houses here, however, are more spacious, and 
present a more cheerful appearance than those of the 
capital town of Louth, even including the mansion of 
the noble family of Roden. 

Salta is the great resting-place for all travellers 
whether going to or from Peru. In the former case, 
they must stop to dispose of their carriage (if that has 
been the mode of conveyance) and to provide them- 
selves with mules, for the road northward is no longer 
a carriage-way. If they cannot obtain an immediate 
sale, they leave it in charge of an agent to dispose of, 
and there is seldom much loss to be apprehended, for 
travellers from Peru going to the southward, who, on 
the other hand, stop to dispose of their mules, are al- 
ways glad to find the accommodation of a carriage, and 
in many instances club together for the purchase. But 
very considerable loss must occur in the sale of animals, 
because all kinds are very dear 5 ae and very cheap 
throughout Salta and the lower@rovinces; although 
their present prices here, generally from fourteen to 
twenty dollars, are, 1 am informed, nearly doubled since 
the revolutionary wars, which occasioned unsparing 


A European might reasonably suppose that this 
passing and repassing of travellers, though not so brisk 
as between Dover and London, would nevertheless have 
occasioned the establishment of an inn, or caravansary, 
or some such public convenience. There is, however, 
nothing of the kind, except the cheerless hut-like tam- 
bos, which in the days of the Incas were kept in repair 
and well provided, but now merely protect from the rays 
of the sun during excessive heat, and it is well if they 
can do so much against the rain in its season. 

The earthquake of the 19th of January was strongly 
felt in Salta. Those who were at early mass were 
amazed at seeing the candlesticks and images suddenly 
fall from the altar, and, thinking the devil was coming, 
the whole congregation fled in confusion from their de- 
votions, with a speed that would have made it difficult 
for the fiend to “ catch the hindmost.” 

On arriving here, we completed, according to the 
posts, four hundred and fourteen leagues of our journey, 
which, I am convinced, would measure thirteen hundred 
English miles; a long distance to travel without _com- 
fort or convenience. We have, however, accomplished 
it without accident of any kind, either personal or other- 
wise ; and as I have elsewhere remarked, the interest we 
have taken in all we saw has precluded even a thought 
on the fatigues and privations which we have under- 
gone. 

In order to gratify the curiosity of any one who may 
wish to know the expenses of such a journey, I insert 
them here. Our party consisted of five persons, with 
two servants, whose living is included in the account, as 
well as that of our nine peones, who, besides their diet, 
received wages, which varied according to the horse they 
rode—the man on the near side, next the wheels, having 
the highest wages, as being the conductor, whose direc- 
tions the other postilions obey, and those at the pole end 
receiving the lowest wages, are supposed to have the 
least difficult office to perform. 


Total expenses from Buenos Ayres to Salta, 
414 leagues - - 3 


which, at four shillings per dollar, makes the sum of 
four hundred and nineteen pounds twelve shillings. At 
Salta, our living cost, on an average, three shillings per 
head daily. Bread and milk were very good; meat in- 
different ; wine, which came from a distant part of 
the country, bad; vegetables and fruit abundant, but 
nothing to boast of. 

The law may be considered sufficiently liberal for the 
government of a republic just starting into life, and it 
may be the means of inviting foreigners into the province 
of Salta; but in this part of the country mines and 
mining are decidedly the least profitable speculation. 
Agriculture, or manufactures, are the objects to which 
the attention of emigrants to this country should be 
chiefly directed. Mining requires a larger capital, is 
much more precarious, more laborious, and more expen- 
sive, than the pursuit of agriculture, which, in this 
favoured soil, holds out to industry the moral certainty 
of reward. 

With respect to manufactures, I need not particularise 
any as being likely to succeed where none have ever yet 
been tried ; but in this, as in every other department of| 
business, the field for speculation is boundless and invit- 
ing. The reason why no advantage has hitherto been 
taken of it is obvious; it proceeds from the same cause 
which has prevented the progress of colonisation here 
from being attended with the same benefits as it usually 
has been in other less favoured portions of the globe. 
This reason has already been explained in language as 
forcible as it is true. and there needs no apology for its 
repetition. “ When Spain, in her inconsiderate rapacity, 
had seized on countries larger than all Europe, her ina- 
bility to fill such vast regions with a number of inhabi- 
tants sufficient for the cultivation of them was.so obvious, 
as to give a wrong direction to all the efforts of the 
colonists. They did not form compact settlements, 
where industry, circumscribed within proper limits, both 
in its views and operations, is conducted with that sober, 
persevering spirit, which gradually converts whatever is 
in its possession to a proper use, and derives thence the 
greatest advantage. Instead of this, the Spaniards, se- 
duced by the boundless prospect which opened to them, 
divided their possessions in America into governments 
of great extent. As their number was too small to at- 
tempt the regular culture of the immense provinces 
which they occupied rather than peopled, they bent 
their attention to a few objects that allured them with 
hopes of sudden and exorbitant gain, and turned away 
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which lead more slowly, but with greater certainty, to 
wealth and increase of national strength.”’* 

I have heard it disputed whether this province or that 
of Tucumant is the more fertile or the more favoured by 
nature: to say that Salta exceeds Tucuman in fertility 
would be asserting too much. Doctor Redhead, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who has been many years in South 
America, and has latterly resided in Salta, gives the pre- 
ference to this province in point of climate ; he says that 
it is not subject to the excessive heats which are so op- 
pressive in ‘T'ucuman during the summer. 

The city of Salta, however, from its exceedingly ill- 
chosen position, being in the midst of fens and swamps, 
is at this season of the year sometimes liable to intermit- 
ting fevers and agues, called here chucho, under which 
my companions are now suffering. Servants and all, 
with the single exception of myself, are confined to their 
beds, some of them extremely ill and with high fever. 

Our chief commissioner in his letter of the 22d Feb- 
ruary, from which I have given extracts, has mentioned 
that, “so destitute is the country here that I have been 
obliged to buy live oxen and prepare the jerked beef to 
support us over the mountains.” I have never been 
able to comprehend this sentence, nor that which follows, 
in which he states that “ every thing is enormously high.” 
Let us suppose, five foreigners arrived in Dundalk upon a 
jaunting-car, with a numerous suite, requiring imme- 
diately a large quantity ot hams for a journey over the 
Fewes mountains, and not able to procure them, though 
they find no difficulty in obtaining pigs; would this be 
a proof of “ destitution ?” or would they be justified in 
saying—*“so destitute is the country here, that we have 
been obliged to buy live hogs and prepare the hams to 
support us over the mountains?” With respect to 
“every thing being enormously high,” in the estimation 
of Englishmen, at least, our expenses at Salta canriot be 
considered as a proof. I have remarked, that house-hire 
was sixteen shillings a week, which our chief commis- 
sioner has said is double what he formerly paid, and our 
living did not exceed daily the sum of fifteen shillings, 
which was amply sufficient to supply our meals of break- 
fast and dinner, not indeed with luxuries, but with what 
perfectly satisfied ourselves, five servants, and frequently 
a friend or two at dinner.t 


—f—— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Departure from Salta—Passage of streams and torrents—Arrival 
at Jujui—Wonderful scenery—Poison of vipers occasionally 
harmless—Sagacity of mules and horses in passing dangerous 
places—Desolate post house—Arrival at Tupiza. 

February 28th. This day we received letters from 
our secretary in London, dated October and November 
ultimo, by which we were informed that stores of every 
kind, and thirty-eight persons belongiug to our establish- 
ment, had been embarked on board a ship called the 
Potosi, which was to sail without delay for the port of 
Arica in Lower Peru. The secretary mentioned that 
the outfit of the association would amount to forty thou- 





* Robertson's Hist. America, 

+ Tucuman, capital of the province of the same name, isa strag- 
gling city, situated in 27° south latitude. The houses in general 
are of an inferior decsription. It occupies a distinguished place in 
the history of the country. It was here that Belgrano defeated Don 
Pio Tristan ; and it was here that the first Argentine congress as- 
sembled, and issued their declaration of independence, and their 
celebrated manifesto in 1816. The province is fertile, producing 
rice of a superior quality, Indian corn, tobacco, oranges, water 
melons, and camotes of an extraordinary size. The dairies of the 
province are also famed for their good cheese, which is considered 
equalto Parmesan. The country is well wooded and watered, and 
having much of hill and dale, the scenery is frequently beautiful. 
See Gen. Miller’s Memoirs.— Ed. 

¢{ The Salteia women are graceful in theic persons, possess a 
natural elegance of manner, and combine an attractive airiness with 
a fascinating softness, so general to the ladies of South America. 
They walk and.dance with all the bewitching elasticity and grace 
of a Vestris; and, like her, many-of them are endowed with an ex- 
qui-ite taste for music. The Saltefias are celebrated for making 
good wives. Whenever the royalist forces were in possession of 
Salta, though it were but for a short time, numbers of the officers 
were sure to become Benedicts. The higher classes of socicty are 
noble-minded, sociable and well informed. The only English 
resident there was Doctor Redhead, an eminent physician. This 
gentleman happened to pass through Salta about seventeen or 
eighteen years before, and was so delighted with the place that he 
has continued to live there ever since. He is highly respected for 
his amiable manners, and great talents in his profession. 

Whether it be the romantic novelty of many places in South 
America, the salubrity of the climate, the free, unrestrained inter- 
course of the more polished classes, or whether there be some 
undefinable charm in that state of society which has not passed 
a certain point of civilization, certain it is that few foreigners 
have resided for any length of time in Chile, Peru, or in the prin- 
cipal towns of the pampas, without feeling an ardent desire to 
return thither. In this number might be named several European 
naval officers, who have served in the Pacific, and who have ex- 
pressed these sentiments, although they move in the very highest 





with contempt from the humbler paths of industry, 
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sand pounds sterling, a sum of money sufficient, if ju- 
diciously managed, for all the purposes of mining in 
South America upon the grandest scale; but such an 
establishment as ours is unnecessarily large ; indeed, all 
our mining associations appear to have commenced by 
a similar imprudence, in assembling a company of offi- 
cers and servants, artificers and workmen, atan enormous 
expense, before either the nature or the extent of the 
work was in any degree ascertained. 

The port of Arica not belonging to the republic under 
which we were about to establish ourselves, it became 
important, before the arrival of our ship, to ascertain to 
what duties our immense cargo might be subject in that 
port, and then to endeavour to obtain its free admission 
into the territory of the republic of Bolivia, the name 
which Upper Peru, comprising Potosi, has lately assumed, 
in compliment to its liberator Belivar. 

Machinery for working mines, quicksilver, and iron, 
had already been declared free of duty ; but a very great 
part of the lading of our ship being composed of other 
articles of necessity and convenience, supplied under the 
idea of at least three years’ residence in the country, it 
became an object to save the excessive duties to which 
they were liable. If our speculation should prove suc- 
cessful, the republic of Bolivia might expect to reap very 


considerable advantages, for, mining being its chief, 


branch of revenue, and employing a great many hands, 
its operations are of national importance, and claim the 
favour and protection of the state. ‘These considerations 
induced our chief commissioner to give me instructions 
to leave Salta for the purpose of negotiating the business 
with the Bolivian government, and my services being at 
his command, I obtained a passport, and prepared for a 
ride of about five hundred English miles by post to 
Potosi. 

March 5th. Heavy rains and sundry little circum- 
stances prevented my departure until this day, when 
I left Salta at four o’clock in the afternoon, accompanied 
by José, a peone whom I hired for the-journey, and a 
postilion leading a mule with my baggage, consisting of 
a portmanteau on one side, balanced by my bed on the 
other, and between these my alforjas (wallet), containing 
bread and some salt beef. José carried pendant behind 
his saddle a pair of chifles, two bullock’s horns filled 
with the brandy of the country. 

The evening was delightful, and the scenery incom- 
parably fine ; high hills (mountains they would be called 
at home) rose on each side, covered to their summits 
with trees and luxuriant verdure, through which. herds 
and flocks ranged at large. Quin/as (country houses) 
were occasionally to be seen romantically situated, re- 
quiring only a little industry and skill to make them 
enviable abodes for those who enjoy the pleasures of a 
country life, for it seemed as if nature had waved her 
wand of spontaneous plenty over the whole delicious 
scene. 

Our road lay through a verdant valley, intersected by 
a river of importance and sundry mountain streams, 
some of which were deep and very rapid, though no dif- 
ficulty occurred in passing them. About sunset I was 
overtaken by a farmer-like looking man, who was re- 
turning to his home from Salta, and who, after riding 
some part of the way with me, said, that if I would stop 
at his house, he would provide me with better lodging 
and better horses than I could procure at the post. Be- 
ing quite satisfied that no accommodation could be in- 
ferior to that of the post, I accompanied him to his 
house, which was a very decent one, though naked with 
respect to furniture. It was situated in the midst of a 
large natural meadow, surrounded by peach trees, under 
which his swine were feeding upon the fruit that 
dropped from them. After spreading my bed under a 
shed in front of the house, and regaling myself upon the 
contents of my alforjas, and a taste from my chifles, I 
passed the night among a plague of fleas, and blessed 
the dawning day that gave me the earliest opportunity 
to gallop from them. 

th. Fine pleasant weather : the road still lay through 
a valley, but narrower than that of the preceding day ; 
the mountains were less wooded, and sometimes not 
more than a musket-shot distant from each side of me. 
We killed a very large viper which crossed our path, 
and stood boldly on its defence, hissing and darting, as 
the peon, postilion, and myself, assailed it with stones. 
After this event, three or four leagues of the way were 
beguiled by histories of accidents and deaths, occasioned 
by bites of those venomous animals, several instances of 
which had occurred amongst the acquaintance of my 
peon José. 

On this day’s journey I forded not fewer than twenty 


rapid, and carrying along with them large round stones, 
which cause the traveller to hesitate before he exposes 
himself and his horse to their violence. On these occa- 
sions I always gave precedence to the peon and postil- 
ion, whose track I carefully followed : custom, however, 
has rendered this species of travelling familiar to me. I 
can descend a steep bank into a rapid river, and scram- 
ble out with my horse to the opposite side, as composed- 
ly as if crossing Waterloo bridge; but it is to be ob- 
served, that in such cases, much of one’s security de- 
pends upon the animal, whom custom also has taught to 
pick his steps with peculiar caution, and who must be 
left entirely to his own judgment. 

It was nine o’clock at night, and extremely dark, be- 
fore we arrived at the town of Jujui, having groped our 
way for the last league amid thickets, over rocks, and 
through streams, often hesitating whether it would not 
be prudent to stop for the night under some tree, as the 
horses fell several times in places where they could not 
see to make good their footing. My own inclinations 
were decidedly for a halt, as I felt considerable uneasi- 
ness in my saddle seat, after forty miles jog trot from 
daylight till dark. My peon, however, encouraged me 
onwards, by assuring me every mile we went, that the 
town was close at hand; so I followed, and at last did 
actually arrive at the house of Don Marcos Senavilla, a 
respectable merchant, according to the state of com- 
merce in this country, though in England he would 
rank no higher than a petty shopkeeper. 

I had a letter of introduction to Don Marcos, which, 
at the late hour of the night, and in my absolutely worn 
out condition, proved of inestimable worth, as it obtained 


bestowing, or that I expected, and that was merely a 
corner in a dirty house to lodge in, and a mess of “ lob- 
scouse,” or something or other, before I went to bed, for 
which I felt extremely grateful. 
my apartment, slept the patrona, or duena, or house- 
keeper, with two or three children in the same bed, who 
did not seem to be any more inconvenienced by my pre- 
sence, than I was by theirs. 
7th. This morning I had a trifling misunderstanding 
with the patrona on the subject of making tea, for I had 
provided myself with that refreshing herb, which I re- 
commend to.every one travelling through a country des- 
titute of what in Europe are considered the common 
necessaries of life. From the portion I delivered to the 
patrona to be boiled in an earthen pot, (there being 
nothing else more convenient) she carefully drained off 
the water, and served up the leaves upon a plate, when 
she considered them sufficiently boiled,—a circumstance 
I recollect having occurred to a traveller at an aubérge, 
in the south of France. 

The earthquake, of which I have said so much, I have 
traced to this town, where it was sensibly felt at the 
same time as with us, and I have ascertained that it ex- 
tended to a point beyond Jujui, which is a distance ex- 
ceeding five hundred and sixty miles from the village of 
Oratorio Grande, where we first felt it. What a won- 
derful effort of nature to shake so great a portion of 
earth at the same momentof time! And yet this is but 
a molehill, compared with the effects of the great earth- 
quake of Lisbon, on the Ist of November, 1755, which 
was felt, nearly al the same instant, upon the coast of 
Sweden, on the borders of Lake Ontario, and at the 
Island of Martinique, a distance which can scarcely be 
calculated at less than 3,500 English miles, including a 
vast extent of ocean of unfathomable depth ! 

I ordered post horses at an early hour, expecting to 
set out after breakfast, but such is the calm in every 
kind of business, in this country, including even post 
haste, that five o’clock in the afternoon passed away be- 
fore the postilion appeared with his animals at the door 
of my kind friend Don Marcos. This hardship I consi- 
dered the greater, because from dujui, as from all other 
towns of any consequence, travellers are compelled to 
pay double postage, under the pretext that post masters 
in towns are liable to extra calls for horses, and the 
extra charge is to enable them to be in readiness to an- 
swer them. 

The evening was charming, and the scenery round 
Jujui wildly picturesque. The valley through which 
my road still lay, soon became deeper and narrower, and 
the mountains on each side more barren, but grander 
than heretofore. 

Night having overtaken me when four leagues upon 
my journey, I stopped at a lonely hut, a short distance 
from the road, to which I had been attracted by “the 
trembling taper’s light,” but I cannot add that it “ adorn- 
ed and cheered my way :” still, the mere idea that hu- 





different rivers and torrents, some of them furiously 





for me all the hospitality which the host was capable of 


In another corner of 





a night’s lodging @ la belle étoile,although, for the comfort 
of accommodation, I might as well have been benighted 
in the midst of the great desert of Barbary. Two or 
three cigars to the poor owners of the hut, and a few 
bits of biscuit to the naked children, proved that I was 
amicably disposed, and obtained for me all that I requir. 
ed in return—a free respiration of the pure air of heaven 
without molestation until daylight. 

8th. After a very fatiguing journey of about fifty miles, 
I arrived at nightfall, at the post hut of Hornillos, where 
I was so fortunate as to find half a mountain shee, 
ready roasted, and which was speedily devoured by my. 
self, José, and the postilion, with that exquisite sauce 
which is so proverbially excellent as to require neither 
puff nor comment to distinguish it. 

The valley, this day, was still narrower, and the 
mountains higher and more barren than before. Per. 
haps there is not in the world, for the distance of thi 
or forty miles, more singular and extraordinary scene 
than what I passed through this day. One of the places 
where I changed horses is called el Volcan, and it cer. 
tainly appeared as if enclosed in an immense volcano, at 
the bottom of which the road lay, and in its serpentine 
twists and turns in the valley no opening appeared be. 
fore or behind: all round was a rampart of rocky moun. 
tain of most fantastic form, sometimes awfully impend. 
ing over our heads, sometimes rising in craggy turrets 
to the clouds, grand, terrible, and sublime; the whole 
presenting indubitable attestation of some dreadful con. 
vulsion of nature, either of violent volcanic action, or of 
a resistless flood of waters that had swept over the face 
of the earth at some remote period, mayhap at the forma. 
tion of the world, or at the time of the universal deluge, 
Either or both of these events must have contributed ta 
produce the chaos which here exists. “ Yet is it with 
astonishment we reflect, that a work of such apparent 
disorder and desolation, should produce objects of the 
grandest character of beauty, and become sources of the 
sublimest sentiment to mankind.” So says the author 
of the “Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mo. 
saical Geologies ;” and, in truth, it is impossible to view 
these astounding productions of nature without entering 
into the feelings of that learned writer, who, in treating 
of the history of our globe, with respect to the mode of 
its first formation, and of its subsequent changes, “ad. 
heres firmly to the fundamental principles of the Mosa- 
ical geology, arising altogether and exélusively out of the 
creative wisdom, the creative power, and the creative fiat 
of Almighty God.” 

In the middle of the night I was roused by a noise 
under my bed, as if of a struggle between two animals, 
which induced me to examine the premises ; when, to 
my astonishment, I discovered by the light of the moon, 
a cat eating the head off a viper, which she had just sub. 
dued ; a common occurrence, I was informed, and with- 
out any ill consequences to the cat, however venomous 
the snake. From this circumstance it is to be presumed 
that the poison contained in these reptiles is deleterious 
only when introduced by a cut or scratch into the blood; 
in the same manner as the poison called curare, which 
is used by the South American Indians for the points of 
their arrows, and which, although certain death if it 
touch the slightest scratch, may be tasted, and even 
swallowed without danger. M. Humboldt, in his travels 
on the Oronoco, mentions that he and M. Bonpland fre- 
quently tasted this poison. “Its taste is a very agree- 
able bitter, and M. Bonpland and myself often swallowed 
small portions of it. There is no danger whatever if 
you are quite sure that there is no excoriation of the lips 
or gums.” The Indians consider the curare, taken in- 
wardly, as an excellent stomachic. 

M. Humboldt has observed that, “in the recent expe- 
riments made by M. Mangili on the poison of the viper, 
one of the persons present swallowed the whole of the 
poison that could be extracted from four large Italian 
vipers without being affected.”* 

9th. The sun was intolerably hot for several hours of 
the day, and its effect was increased in the deep valley 
through which I was still trotting, surrounded by high 
barren mountains, intercepting even a momentary 
glimpse of the adjoining country. After a ride of forty 
miles, I stopped at the village of Humaguaca, which is 
beginning to recover from the disasters of war, having 
been entirely destroyed by the Spaniards during the re- 
volution. 

A morsel of deliciggig mountain mutton, roasted in the 
ashes, and a fowl ed in the same manner, with some 
very small, but very good potatoes, were served up by 
the mistress of the post house in a deep silver dish; nel- 








man beings were at hand, served to break the solitude of 





* Humb. Voy. aux Reg. Equin. vol. viii. chap. 24. 
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ther knife nor fork, however, appeared, and only one 
wooden spoon. This repast, which was sufficient fora 
hungry master and man, cost three rials, (one shilling 
and sixpence,) my alforjas supplied bread. 

The postmaster of Humaguaca had been a leader of 
a party of guerillas in the revolution, and as such had 
all his property destroyed by the Spaniards. I found 
him extremely disposed to accommodate ; indeed, it ap- 

to me that the want of accommodation throughout 
the country proceeds from want of means and ignorance 
of comfort, not from want of will on the part of the in- 

‘tants in giving it. 

a Before the, sun rose to gild the tops of the moun- 
tains, I was already two leagues upon my journey, 
through the same valley as before, which was at times 
so narrow as not to be forty yards across between the 
huge adamantine walls that hemmed me in on each side. 
A distance of twenty-five miles brought me to the post 
of La Cueva, where | received the first hint of the peril- 
ous roads 1 was about to pass on my journey to Potosi. 

When changing animals, I was presented with a mule, 
which I objected to, on account of having been carried 
thus far safe and well by horses, over loose stony paths, 
through rivers, streams, and torrents, all of them rapid, 
and some deep and dangerous. | therefore requested to 
have a horse, which, the postmaster replied, was at my 
service; but he added, that “ mules were always preferred 
in going towards Peru, as being safer and more sure. 
footed in the narrow paths on the edges of precipices.” 
«Be it as thou wilt, maestro de posta,” said I; “ thou un- 
derstandest these matters better than a stranger, so e’en 
saddle the mule.”—“ I insure you this as being a right 

rational animal,” said the maestro de posta, as | 
mounted and departed. 

I had gone about six miles upon a narrow track, over 
rocks and stones, through a desolate country, when I 
came to the edge of a precipice, which induced me to 
pull up, and say to my mule, “ Surely thou art not going 
to take me thither?” “ Yes,” said the mule. “Come,” 
said J, “let us try that path to the right.” “ No,” said 
the mule, “ positively no.” And all my persuasion, 
sometimes angry, sometimes soothing, could not prevail 
with the animal to go out of the original path. It was 
willing to stop, or to go forward, but out of the path 
it would not move for all the mines of the New World. 
When I attempted to turn it to the right, into what ap- 
peared to me a safer road, round whisked the tail, back 
went the ears, and an angry shake of the head, with 
what is called “ hoisting,” proved at once an obstinacy 
of opinion, and a displeasure at being thwarted in what 
it felt convinced it was better acquainted with than its 
rider. In a few minutes, José and the postilion, who 
had chanced to stop in the rear to arrange the cargo on 
the baggage mule, came up, when the latter informed 
me that my mule was perfectly right, and that I might 
goto sleep on its back if I felt so disposed, for it was a 
very rational animal, un animal muy racional—precisely 
the phrase mentioned by other travellers in a similar 
situation. Of course, | instantly yielded, and on we 
went. I, however, wished myself more than once safe on 
board a ship in a gale of wind, before I got to the end of 
this romantic but alarmingly intricate path, where, if 
two animals chanced to meet, one must “go to the wall,” 
the other down into little less than a bottomless pit. 
Even the apprehension of a false step produces a feverish 
agony, which so occupies the mind, that it is only occa- 
sionally a glance is cast upon the yawning precipice over 
which the left leg hangs dangling as the aninial jogs un- 
concernedly along. 

I have travelled through some intricate passes in 
Spain, and had the honour to cross the Pyrenees, but 
the worst of those roads are left far behind when com- 
pared with those of this country. If, however, the ani- 
mal which a person rides is tolerable, and confidence is 
Placed in it, the danger loses all its terror, and is, in 
fact, but little; for as M. Humboldt observes, “ When 
the mules perceive themselves in danger, they stand 
still, and turn their heads first to one side and then to 
the other, and the motion of their ears seems to indicate 
that they are considering what course they ought to pur- 
sue. Their resolution is slow, but always good, if not 
controlled or accelerated by the imprudence of the rider. 
It is in frightful roads that the intelligence of horses and 
mules is developed in a surprising manner. The rider 
tuns no risk, provided he slackens the reins, and takes 
care not to check in the least the motions of the animal.” 

In the forenoon the sun, as on the preceding day, was 


80 scorchingly hot, that I was obliged to muffle my face 
to save it from being broiled and @&8tered, and in the 
, ternoon, being pelted by two heavy showers of hail, I 
was glad to wrap myself in my poncho. This is also a 


slight preparation for my residence in Potosi, where, it 
is said, that in the course of twenty-four hours the cli- 
mate undergoes all the changes of the four seasons of 
the year. 

At sunset, having ridden about forty-five miles, I 
stopped at the post of Colorados, the most wretched of 
those wretched abodes which I had hitherto seen; but 
as night was drawing on and threatening rain, I was 
compelled to take shelter under its tattered roof, having 
little inducement to risk life and limb by continuing my 
journey through the night over a mountainous desert. 
Besides, long before my day’s journey was finished, I 
felt that I had performed quite as much as I was capable 
of, in my then unseasoned condition ; for although thirty, 
forty, or more miles are a very tolerable ride, yet it was 
not the distance, but the length of time, that rendered it 
so fatiguing, having frequently been on the road from 
long before sunrise till sunset. It was a consvlation, 
however, and a very great one, to know that sleep might 
be indulged in without the apprehension of being mo- 
lested by reptiles, such as infest the post houses to the 
southward, rendering them in some places uninhabitable, 
and precluding even the hope of rest. Except in the 
sheltered valleys, the huts in this part of the country are 
generally free from biting and stinging insects; even 
those familiar tormentors, fleas, are not always to be 
met with. 

I have heard it remarked, “ that it is in our own power 
to convert the blanks in the lottery of life into prizes ;” 
an opinion to which I feel heartily disposed to subscribe, 
and if it be not in all cases true to the letter, it is because 
we ourselves, coveting the capital prizes, reject the mo- 
derate ones with indifference, and pine over the misfor- 
tune of a casual blank. 

11th. I have at length emerged from the long valley, 
that wearisome labyrinth through which I had wound 
my way for upwards of a hundred and seventy miles ; 
and although glad to escape from it, I cannot say that 
the landscape was much enlivened, all around being a 
confusion of barren hills and rugged mountains, without 
a single human habitation in view, or a living soul to be 
met with, along the dreary road, from post to post. The 
wild cries of the guanacos, as they scudded in small 
herds to the tops of the mountains at the approach of 
man, accorded well with the solitude of the scene. These 
animals at a distance resemble deer without horns, and 
indicate to the traveller that he has entered the former 
territories of the Incas; for, coming from the southward, 
the guanacos are first met with in Peru. 

The frequent crossing of rivers and torrents has now 
ceased ; I have ridden two, three, and four leagues with- 
out meeting with a drop of water. The sun in the middle 
of the day is very powerful, and has sometimes scorched 
me on one side, whilst the other has been chilled by the 
keenness of the blast from the mountains. At sunset, 
for the last two or three evenings, there had been much 
thunder and lightning, which did not at all enliven the 
solitary gloom, for it was not the “aerial tumult” of 
loud, spirit-stirring claps, but hollow murmurings, me- 
lancholy and mournful, succeeded at intervals by the livid 
glare of distant flashes. 

At the forlorn hut where I stopped for this night, there 
was nothing—literally nothing—to be had for refresh- 
ment, after a ride from the dawn of day till nightfall, 
upon poor worn-out animals, whose creeping pace must 
be patiently submitted to in pity of their feebleness, for 
their means of existence in this desert part of the country 
are as scanty as those for travellers; and in recommend- 
ing the poor creatures to the mercy of any impatient ri- 
der, I can assure him, without meaning any pun upon the 
words of the respected author of the “ Night Thoughts,” 
that he will find 

“ all expedients tire 
To lash the lingering moments into speed.” 


In an unroofed out-house I spread my portable bed, 
and on it I found comfortable repose for my aching limbs 
till daylight, at the first dawn of which I rose, well and 
hearty, to continue my journey. 

12th. Heat excessive. I experienced much delay at 
the posts from want of animals, the poverty of the post- 
masters not admitting of their purchasing a sufficient 
number for the calls that are made on them, nor of feed- 
ing the sorry few they possess. 

At a considerable distance upon my left front I saw 
the snow-covered summits of the grand Cordilleras de 
los Andes, the mountains amongst which and over which 
I am now travelling being branches of the same chain. 
I stopped for the night at the ruined village of Mojo, 
where I was supplied with some good mutton, excellent 
potatoes, and a roasted guinea-pig, for supper. 








13th. The heat continued, but it could do me little 
farther injury, having already completely broiled the 
skin off my face, nose, lips, and ears. 

_In the afternoon, I had to ascend and descend the 
highest mountain I had ever yet crossed. After wind- 
ing for more than two hours up its rugged side, and pre- 
cisely in the most terrifying spot, the baggage-mule, 
which was in front, suddenly stopped; and well it 
might—poor little wretch—after scrambling with its 
burden up such fatiguing flights ‘of craggy steps; the 
narrowness of the path at this spot did not allow room 
to approach the animal to unload and give it rest. On 
one side was the solid rock, which drooped over our 
heads in a half-arch ; on the other, a frightful abyss, of 
not less than two hundred perpendicular feet. Patience 
was indeed requisite here, but the apprehension was, that 
some traveller or courier might come in the contrary di- 
rection, and, as the sun was setting, the consequences 
could not fail of proving disastrous to either party. At 
one time, I held a council to deliberate on the prudence 
of freeing the passage by shooting the mule, and letting 
it roll, baggage and all, to the bottom. In this I was 
opposed by the postilion, though José and myself were 
of opinion, that it was the only method of rescuing our- 
selves from our critical situation before nightfall. I 
never felt so perplexed in my life: we were all useless, 
helpless, and knew not what to do. After upwards of 
half an honr, (perhaps apprehension may have added a 
few minutes to this dubious and truly nervous pause) 
the mule, of its own accord, moved on slowly for about 
twenty yards, and stopped again; then proceeded, then 
stopped, and thus, after two hours’ farther ascent, we 
gradually reached the summit. Two or three times I 
wished, for safety’s sake, to alight, but actually I had not 
room to do so upon the narrow edge of the tremendous 
precipice on my left. 

To view from the top of the mountain the descent 
which we had now to make was sufficient to try the 
nerves of any person unaccustomed to such a scene, and 
whose safety depended solely upon the sure footing of a 
wearied, hoof-worn beast ; for it was in appearance even 
more difficult than what we had already performed. Be- 
fore we were half-way down, night overtook us, but in a 
short time the feeble light of a new moon enabled us to 
distinguish a white track that conducted us in safety at 
half-past nine o’clock, into the town of Tupiza, after 
having employed five tedious hours in accomplishing 
the mountainous ascent and descent, in comparison with 
which the stairs of St. Paul’s would have been easy tra- 
velling. 

Tupiza is a respectable little town, where a traveller 
can supply himself with every thing he requires; it is 
also the southern frontier town of the Bolivian republic, 
where duties are levied upon goods, and where the port- 
manteaus of travellers are inspected, the latter without 
rigour or incivility on the part of the officers. 

—>>— 


CHAPTER XV. 


Pedestrian performances of Peruvian Indians—Their character— 
Early age at which the females marry, and their premature de- 
cay—lLamas—No hai, Senor!—No hai nada, Senor !—Trifling 
disappointment—Stage from Caiza to Potosi—Mountain of Po- 
tosi—Arrival in the imperial city. 

March 15th. Before two o’clock in the morning I was 
full two leagues on my journey, lighted by the starry 
host of heaven. There was a delightful freshness in the 
air, which the birds as well as myself seemed to enjoy 
with peculiar pleasure, and as they raised their wild 
notes, I hurried my pace, to make the best of my way 
before the sun should again render all nature inanimate 
by his overpowering heat. 

My road, for about twelve miles, lay through what, at 
one period of the world, must have been the channel of 
a mighty stream, on the bottom of which, covered with 
loose round stones, I now travelled; the solid adamantine 
banks on each side, towering in some places a hundred 
and fifty perpendicular feet above my head, and rent in 
ten thousand different shapes, gave evident signs of some 
awful convulsion which nature had here undergone. 

Except when some huge mountain interposed, for I 
was now amongst branches of the great Cordilleras, the 
road latterly was more convenient for the animals; but 
the ascent and descent of mountains, without meaning 
to ascribe to it actual danger, was at times terrific. Oc. 
casionally, after winding along the edge of a precipice, 
in a spiral direction, to the summit of a mountain, which 
I felt happy when attained by my breathless beast, it was 
still a subject of wonder how the valley beneath was to 
be reached in safety. 

This day I rode three posts, nearly sixty English 
miles, and, but for the heat, should have felt little or no 
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inconvenience, as I am now in what is called condition, 
and find my saddle as comfortable a seat as any to be 
met with in the twenty-four hours. 

About sunset I arrived at the romantically situated 
village of Santiago de Cotagaita. The mountains sur- 
rounding it are covered with the cactus, which grows to 
a size sufficient for the construction of the houses of the 
country. The valleys are all fertile and tolerably culti- 
vated. About twenty leagues from this plaee are the 
celebrated silver mincs of Portugalette, which have been 
offered for sale to our commissioner ; but in consequence 
of the extravagant mania which the proprictors had heard 
existed amongst Englishmen for these speculations, they 
imagined they had only to ask and have, and therefore put 
a price upon them beyond the bounds of reason. 

With three-pennyworth of very good potatoes and a 
little salt, I this night made an excellent supper, and, 
notwithstanding interruption from a passing thunder 
storm, I slept soundly in the open air till four o’clock in 
the morning of 

Thursday, 16th. Before I reached the post of Escara, 
rain came down so fast that neither cloak, poncho, nor 
covering of any sort, was capable of resisting it. In five 
minutes I was drenched as if I had been plunged into 
the mountain torrents, that suddenly multiplied around 
me, and rushed roaring into the valley. 

The Indians, who in this part of the country accom- 
pany travellers, although still called posiilions, are no 
longer mounted. Throughout Peru they bear a despatch 
or perform a day’s journey on foot with more alacrity 
than a horseman. I have heard wonderful stories of 
their performances. This very day my pedestrian posti- 
lion accompanied me with the greatest ease seven leagues, 
which I travelled at the rate of something more than 
four miles an hour, without a single stop; for it rained 
heavily, and I hurried as fast as my wretched animal 
was capable of going. This young man told me that he 
was not an andador, literally a goer, but that he had 
many companions who had gone, and frequently go, 
within the day, from Escara to Caiza, twenty-one post 
leagues, which is a distance little less than seventy Eng- 
lish miles. 

I have heard that it is not uncommon for one of these 
andadores to perform thirty leagues from sunrise to sun- 
set.* 

The Peruvians are generally middle sized, muscular 
men; I have seldom seen one who would be admitted 
into any of our grenadier companies. They live chiefly 
on vegetables, of which the Indian corn and potato are 
the principal. They are not so abstemious with respect 
to drink, being very fond of their native chicha and of 
fermented liquors of every sort. They are extremely 
humble, and although they have given proofs of desperate 
courage and ferocity when roused to vengeance, they 
are nevertheless of a timid disposition, and as peaceably 
inclined as they are represented to have been, when Pi- 
zarro, their murderous conqueror, invaded them three 
hundred years ago. Their dress, excepting the hat, 
which is precisely the shape of Don Quixote’s helmet 
without the niche in it, reminded me of that of the pea- 
santry of Connaught. They wear coarse brown frieze 
cloth breeches, with the waistband very low, and always 
open at the knees, the buttons being for ornament, not 
for use. Shirts are seldom worn; the legs are bare, with 
the exception of pieces of hide under the soles of the 
feet, tied sandal-fashion round the instep and toes. 

An Englishman, and indeed every impartial traveller, 
of whatever country he may be, must admit, in spite of 
poetry, that the most beautiful women in the world are 
the English; compared with them, the female Indians 
are far from handsome, but I have seen some very finely 
formed. They become mothers at an-age which in Eng- 
land is considered little more than that of childhood, but 
here it is rather unusual to see an Indian girl who has 
passed her fifteenth year, without her waw-waw (child) 
upon her back. 





* The South Americans also possess great intellectual vigour, 
and a retentive memory. The following is cited by General Miller 
as an extraordinary instance of the latter faculty. An old,man a 
native of La Paz, in Upper Peru, and of unmixed Indian blood, 
who kept an inn, could repeat nearly the whole of Robertson’s his- 
tory of Charles the Fifth, and was better acquainted with the history 
of England than most Englishmen. He had been brought up by the 
Jesuits. The Peruvians, particularly the aborigines, have great 
natural talents for painting and sculpture. The first always pro- 
duce a striking likeness, but being uninstructed in the principles of 
their art, their pictures have no other merit. An Indian of Arequipa 
carved a figure of the Incas, in wood, which were sent to the Em- 

ror Alexander of Russia. His majesty was so much pleased with 
them, that he sent the order of St. Anne, and a snuff box, with his 
portrait set in diamonds, to the gentleman who employed the Indian 
carver. Peale’s Museum, and the valuable collection of the Aca- 


demy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia, contain some curious 


At one time, the Spanish government passed a law, 
“pour augmenter le nombre des gens qui paient le tribut,” 
enacting, that all Indians of the age of fifteen should 
marry; and fixing the age of fourteen for the male In- 
dians, and thirteen for the females, as a fit and proper 
age to enter into the marriage state. 

It has been truly observed that, under the ripening 
sun of these climates, the beauties of the female sex are 
developed long before they put forth their blossoms in 
northern regions. Their decay, however, is equally pre- 
mature ; women may be seen old at twenty. 

The dress of the female Indians consists of a petticoat, 
worn much shorter by the unmarried than by those that 
are married, and a scarf of sundry colours round the 
shoulders, which is pinned on one side of the chest with 
a topa, a large silver pin, occasionally of handsome work- 
manship ; but sometimes they use a spoon, the handle of 
which being pointed serves as a pin, in a manner similar 
to that in which the ancient Britons used bodkins of bone 
and ivory to fasten their garments. 

Cholas, those descended from Spanish and Indian pa- 
rents, and whom some call “ native peasants,” are very 
fond of dress and ornament; I have seen them with 
topas of gold, set with pearls and precious stones, of 
considerable value. 

In the course of this day I was agreeably surprised 
by a flock of lamas crossing the road sedately before 
me; being the first I had seen, I was particularly struck 
with their appearance; they were of different colours, 
brown, black, white, piebald, &c. Their fine mild pro- 
minent eye proves them to be, what in reality they are, 
extremely docile and gentle. They carry their long 
graceful necks somewhat like the camel, of which the 
lama, in the words of Buffon, “ semble etre un beau 
diminutif,” for the latter is infinitely more handsome, 
and without any of the deformity of the camel. The 
Indians use them for carrying burthens, but being very 
slow, they do not travel beyond four leagues a day, with 
a load weighing seldom more than seventy pounds. Buf- 
fon describes a lama which, at the time he saw it, had 
been eighteen months without drinking, “ owing to the 
great abundance of saliva, which keeps the mouth con- 
tinually moist.” I recollect, when in Egypt, my aston- 
ishment at having been told that a camel, on which 1] 
was mounted, had been fourteen days without drinking. 

I have this day been jogging upon my ambulating 
skeletons from four o’clock in the morning until past 
eight at night, and have, with wearisome difficulty, per- 
formed little more than thirty-five miles. After being 
several times wet to the skin with rain and as quickly 
dried by the piercing beams of the sun, I stopped for the 
night at the post of Quirbe, and spread my bed under a fig- 
tree, the foliage of which protected me from the rain that 


is none, Sir !”—for potatoes, “ No hai, Senor !—for milk, 
“ No hai, Senor!”—for eggs, “ No hai, Senor !”—« What 
have you, then ?” “ No hai nada, Senor !”—« Nothing y 
all, Sir!” ‘To form a true idea of the effect of this dism,] 
announcement of famine to a starving traveller, it ig», 
quisite to have heard the peculiarly mournful tone in 
which “ No hai, Senor !” “ No hai nada, Seror !” jg 
sighed out of the mouths of these people. Poverty 
want, misery, and affliction, are conveyed at once in the 
melanclioly sentence, anda single glance round the abode 
where the stranger stops confirms its lamentable truth, 

Whilst I stood at the door of the hut, watching thy 
animals with intense interest, as they fed upon a fey 
stalks of Indian corn that had been sparingly thrown , 
them, and pondering upon the unpromising conclosic, 
of the day’s journey, a courier arrived on his way ty 
Potosi, and by virtue of his office claimed a_ prior righ 
to the mules of the postmaster. I do not think that fy 
minutes by a stop-watch could have elapsed before thy 
courier had dismounted, unsaddled his own mules, sa 
dled mine, mounted them, and having, as a farewell», 
lute, civilly touched his hat, saying “ Adios, Seip” 
disappeared round the corner of a projecting rock on his 
road to Potosi. I looked at José—José looked at me:| 
looked at the postmaster—the postmaster looked at me: 
I thrust both hands into my breeches pockets; my head 
sunk between my shoulders, or my shoulders rose abore 
my head, I don’t know which; but whatever can best 
represent confusion and disappointment will best repre. 
sent me. I broke the silence of my woe by asking the 
postmaster questions which I might easily have w. 
swered myself :—* Have you no more animals ?”—* 
hai, Senor !”—“Surely you can procure me three or fow 
asses ?”—“ No hai nada, Senor !’ 

To procced was impossible ; but being of opinion tha 
there is no use in creating a civil war in the passions of 
the mind for what cannot be remedied, I resolved upon 
making misery itself amiable by patience and content 
I therefore drew off my boots, that were converted ints 
water-cans, and prepared to change my clothing, whieh 
adhered to my body like Dejanira’s garment; but, upm 
opening my portmanteau, I found that I should gain m. 
thing by the operation, for the Rio Grande, which I had 
crossed in so many deep places, and no doubt the min 
also, had gained admittance and soaked into every thing 
| possessed. What was to be done? I still had a remedy 
left—to undress and go into my comfortable bed, whikt 
José should wring my clothes and hang them in diffe. 
ent parts of the post hut to dry as they could. Opening 
my bed with this intent, I was something more than dis 
appointed at finding it in a similar state with the thing 
in my portmanicau, being literally soaked through, 
mattrass, biankets, aud all. I repeat, that I was some. 


continued to fall till daylight, when I rose and continued | thing more than disappointed at this accident, because i 


my journey on— 


might have been avoided. The oil-cloth case in which! 


Saint Patrick’s day. The road lay in and through|carried my bed was sufficient to turn any rain, if pro 
the Rio Grande; for, from its serpentine course in the|perly placed; but, in the present instance, my careftl 
valley through which it flows, I forded it sixteen times| José, notwithstanding repeated directions to place it 
in the distance of four leagues. On one occasion, my|upon the mule with the mouth downwards, had packed 
poor feeble animal was carried away by the current|it in the reverse direction, and that so accurately asto 
against the baggage mule, which happened to be to|catch every drop of rain which fell upon the back of the 
leeward, and, by standing steady, enabled us to recover, | animal. 


so as to stem the stream and gain the opposite bank, 


Enjoy the present hour, reckless of the morrow, si 


up which we scrambled in breathless haste and alarm.|some philosopher; but he never meant that enjoyment 
I had nothing to complain of with respect io being wet,|was to be found amongst half a dozen Indian huts at the 
for the rain which poured had already completely | desolate post of Zoropalca. 


drenched me, but the coldness of the river was excessive. 


After viewing in sorrowful mood the disastrous state 


The midday sun, however, came forth as powerfully as|of all my tvorldly conveniences, which I had no meats 
usual, and soon both warmed and dried me, though not} of remedying, I resolved to— 


sooner than I was again drenched; for a dreadful thun- 
der storm suddenly burst over the valley, accompanied 


“ Keep my spirits up by pouring spirits down,” 


with hail and rain in roaring torrents, under which we and called for my chifles to take a drop of comfort: bu 


arrived, men and beasts (without much overstraining the 


no such comfort was at hand; poor José, considering 


metaphor,) like drowned rats, at the cheerless, comfort- himself as much in need of it as his master, had antici 


less post of Zoropalca. 


pated me upon the road, and in the course of the thu 


When I enquired for horses, the postmaster pointed to der storm had drained my bullock’s horns of the last 
a tree close in front of his hut, and said, “ There they drop they contained. This was indeed reducing my 
are, all ready!” I looked and beheld three wretched spirits to the lowest ebb; yet, after all, there is nothing 
animals standing under the’ tree, shivering with chill very extraordinary in self preservation. 


poverty, heads hanging pensively downwards, ears 
back, eyes half closed, and bodies shrivelled up into the 


eee 








form of an arch for the convenience of throwing off the | PHILADELPHIA :—Printed and published by ADAM WALD, 


rain. “ What !” said I, “have you no better than those ?” 
“ Better or worse, there are no others in this neighbour- 
hood,” said the postmaster. Upon looking at my watch, 
I perceived that it must be dark night before I could 


Carpenter Street, back of the Arcade. Terms, Five Dowtass 
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reach the next post with such ill-conditioned hacks; but,}p ¢ gg, WOOD, PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, N. YORK, 


bad as they were, I thought it better to hobble on, even 
through the storm, than to stop all night in a place where 


Are sole Agents and ‘Pidblishers for the state of New York and a 


nothing was to be had; for when I asked for meat, I re-|the New England states, to whom all orders from these distries 





ceived the customary answer—“ No hai, Senor !” * There | win) pe addressed. 





specimens of the arts of South America.— Ed. 
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